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Pioneer manufacturer of acrylic plastic signs 
Individually designed to your requirements 
Fully embossed . . . 3-dimensional appearance 


Brilliant colors .. . distinctive night and day 
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NOW-AT A GLANCE 


you can 


PLAN YOUR | ma, 
ROTO SCHEDULES | rm 


3 Pleme 
Printeg by “9azing, ts 
OUNDS EASY — and it is with Inter- “fogra, 
national Color Gravure’s chart of Me- Ure 
chanical Requirements for Rotogravure, just 


published. 


No more confusion with details of who 
needs what, and when. In this chart, pre- 
pared in a convenient, easy-to-handle format 
you will find at your finger-tips such valuable 
information as: 





Listing of the Newspaper 
Supplements, groups, inde- 
pendents and Canadian 
newspapers printed by Roto- 
gravure; also the National 
Magazines. 





Closing dates for positives supplied. 











Sizes, page and fractional page. a an 

This is just a partial description of what 
this guide gives you — it contains much 
more. 


Allowance, where given, for posi- Whether you have to prepare one roto 
tives supplied. 


Names of printing plants for each 
nublication. 


gi khWN 


ad or a dozen, you need this chart. It’s 
yours — free for the asking. Write, to 
International Color Gravure. 


39 West 60th Street, New York 23, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: PHiLApbetpH!A — Widener Building * Los Ancetes —122 Glendale Boulevard 
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| ADVERTISING 
Richard Thompson MANAGER 
; U. S. SHOE CORP. 


QUALITY CONTROLLED 


COLOR PROCESS 


e@ black & white 


© color process 
for letterpress reproduction 


e color offset 
reproduction 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


817 West Washington Blvd., Chicago 7 + MOnroe 6-7080 
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Showmanship in merchandising is surely coming 
into its own. 


On February 3, when the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
dedicated its $250,000 exhibit, "The Story of Rubber," 
in Chicago's famous Museum of Science and Industry, 
most of the industrial tycoons of the city turned out 
to hear John L. Collyer, president of the company, 
tell of the amazing progress of the rubber industry 
Since the company was founded 82 years ago. 


As a bit of showmanship, typical of the sort of 
demonstrations which the exhibit contains, Dr. Frank 
Schoenfeld and Edwin W. Harrington demonstrated for 
the luncheon guests the new Goodrich super-fast 
process of making synthetic rubber by turning out 
the actual finished product from a "cocktail shaker" 
in exactly four and a half minutes! 


Inside the 8,500-foot exhibit were all sorts of 
demonstrations of the strength, durability and varied 
properties of rubber, from a moving sidewalk to a 
zipper-type conveyor belt. Movies, with a miniature 
theater, gave additional variety to the presentation, 
which included demonstrations of the strength of 


rubber by using a short section to lift a Chevrolet 
automobile. 


The key to the fascination of the exhibit lies 
in the fact that by using a push button in the front 
of each individual exhibit, the visitor can put it 


into action and get a demonstration he will always 
remember. 


Another thing: Of the 2,000,000 people who 
visit the Museum annually, coming from all over the 
country, many are children and teen-agers. Frank T. 
Tucker, Goodrich advertising director, told me that 
his company is keenly interested in educating the 
rising generation, and that this is one of the ways 
in which that work is being done. He gave full credit 
to Ray Stratton, the Goodrich exhibit expert, for 
designing and installing the show. 


For a dramatic, intensely interesting and 
highly practical demonstration of how modern show- 
manship works, be sure to see the Goodrich "Story of 
Rubber" the next time you are in Chicago. 


G. D. Crain, Jr 
Publisher 
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Puts the P. M. at ease... 


Joe the Production Manager in a big 
4-A Agency has to hassle with assorted 
schedules, sizes, color and monotone, 
newspaper and magazine A, & B. lists, 
and closing dates that jump like jack 
rabbits across the calendar. But Joe cuts 
his headaches, avoids ulcers and upsets 
... by turning over art, text proof, and 
layouts to Intaglio. 

Intaglio takes over all the troublesome 
details... processes the copy and shows 
advance proofs, supplies positives that 
reproduce right in any gravure medium, 
meets all the closing dates. 

For sixteen years, Intaglio’s skilled 
craftsmen have made the finest positives 
and cylinders, and contributed much to 
the popularity and prestige of gravure, 


as an advertising and editorial medium. 


Intaglio also will make letterpress 
process plates from the same negatives 
used for the gravure, assuring uniform 
results in both processes. And helps out 
merchandising by furnishing pre-prints 
of advertising before publication, from 
Intaglio’s multiple proofing press. 

Intaglio also processes many jobs for 
packaging printers—wrappers, cartons, 
boxes... from copy to finished rolls or 
flat plates ready for the press. 

With day and night operation in our 
New York, Chicago and Detroit plants 
...and a staff of more than 300 fine 
craftsmen ... Intaglio assures the best 
possible reproduction, greatest fidelity, 
best service, and most economical costs. 
For all the facts, or estimates, call our 
nearest office. 


Intaglio Service Corporation 


505 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y., 737 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, III. 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10, Penna., Intagho-Cadillac Inc., 4240 14th St., Detroit 8, Mich. 
260 Kearny Street, San krancisco 8, Cal., 1932 Hyperion 


dvenue, Los Angeles 27, Cal. 
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here you reach a 
unique buying audience 


With a circulation pattern radically different from that of 
all other advertising journals, Advertising Requirements 
serves a $3 billion buying audience of men who have never 
before had a publication devoted to their own highly spe- 
cialized interests. 


This audience consists, in general, of the production, 
promotion, and merchandising men in all advertising de- 
partments spending $25,000 or more per year, and in all 
recognized U.S. advertising agen- 
cies; the advertising managers of 
7,025 regional and local advertisers 
who spend important money; and 
the promotion managers of the lead- 
ing publications and broadcasting 
stations. 


Paper 
Printing ond Binding 
Premiums, Prizes, 

and Specialties 
Shows and Exhibits 
Sampling and Couponing 
Layout and Typography 
Labeling and Packaging 
Radio and TV Production 


The thing to understand is that 
Advertising Requirements follows 
the dollar, and not the definition. 


Advertising Requirements is a natural for the 
advertising of suppliers in the following fields: 


Thus a man spending $1,000 in one national magazine 
can be defined as a “national” advertiser, while a brewery 
spending a hundred times that amount is considered “lo- 
cal.” Advertising Requirements will go to the brewery. 
And to the bank, the lumber yard, the bakery, the chain 
store headquarters, and so forth. It will follow the dollar. 
In every advertising office of any consequence, Ad- 
vertising Requirements through its unique editoral con- 
tent, will seek out and serve that 
man—regardless of titke—who lays 
out the specifications, gets in the 
quotations, and signs the purchase 
orders. And so it will serve those 
who serve these buyers—carrying 
their sales messages directly to the 
men who sign on the dotted line. 
Write today for detailed informa- 
tion on circulation and rates. 


Signs and Identification 
Materials 
Audio and Visual Aids 
Direct Advertising 
Art and Photography 
Photoengraving and 
Plate Making 
Window and Store Displays 
Professional Services 
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WRITE, 
WIRE or PHONE 


... but don’t miss the 
next issue of 


Advertising 
Requirements 


(1st two issues 
sold out!) 


Mail this 
handy order card 


NEW Subscription Order Form 


lease enter immediately my subscription to 


)VERTISING REQUIREMENTS for 

1] 2 years (24 issues) at $5.00 

1] 1 year (12 issues) at $3.00 

||Payment enclosed [| Bill my firm  ([] Bill me 


y Nam Title 


r 
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re of Business: 


yertising Requirements 200 E. Illinois $t., Chicago 11 





Next Month in AR 


How To Promote A Week 


Every industry and organized group has its “week” these days. One 
the most successful from a business standpoint is Cotton Week. / 
tells how the National Cotton Council promotes its week. 


Dealer Aids Boost Diamond Sales 


A complete merchandising program has helped DeBeers score a 
triumph. This article explains what is used—and how. 


What's New in Type 


AR surveys American type foundries to learn what’s new in 
Samples of faces introduced during the past three years will be shov 


Short Cuts in Costs in Creating TV Film 


BBD&O’s Arthur Bellaire presents a 12-point checklist of TV f 
cost cutting methods. 


Gov't Photos for Advertising 


AR’s Washington editor presents the second in a series on how to g 
government photos for advertising purposes. 


55 Ulcer Reducers for Exhibitors 


Want to reduce the headache quota on your next exhibit? This arti 
will suggest 55 ways to make exhibiting easier. 


How Luxite Promotes Dealer Displays 


Caribbean cruise prizes are the lure for sales boosting window display 
as Luxite introduces a new lingerie line. 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 95 
Bec. 34.9, P. L. & R.) 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No Postage Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 
—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 
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READERS WRITE 


Three-Way Help 


¢ My thanks to AR for helping me 
in three ways: 

1. Keeping my staff up to date. 
I’m passing your first issue around 
the entire office, requesting that all 
creative and production personnel 
read it thoroughly. 

2. Giving me a wonderful new 
medium for some of my clients. I’m 
recommending at once that four of 
them go into AR. 

3. Providing me with excellent 
source material for my teaching and 
writing. 

LARRY SCHWARTZ, 
Pres., The Wexton Co., 
New York 


Small Agencies Benefit 


* Today marks a new era in our 
advertising agency. We _ received 
your inaugural issue of AR and it’s 
terrific. 

This is the first time a publication 
has offered many diversified and 
simplified applications in solving re- 
production problems which previ- 
ously have taken many time-wasted 
hours to check on and prepare. 

Being a small agency servicing 
industrial accounts in direct mail, 
brochures and catalogs, ads in trade 
magazines and handling their print- 
ing, this publication of yours is made 
for us. Already in your first issue I 
have found several short cuts to 
produce better campaigns with a 
smaller production expense for our 
clients. 

In recent years the smaller agency 
more or less has been pushed aside 
in preference to the multi-million 
dollar, well-staffed national agencies 
in regard to aids in other agency 
magazines, but now with AR, we are 
assured of a magazine that will be 
an infinite source of wealth in fulfill- 
ing a satisfactory, pleasing, econom- 
ical and NON-ULCERATING job. 

SEYMOUR WASSERMAN, 
Advertising Unlimited, 
Newark 


Need Information on 
Placement of Displays 


e ... Because we are a Merchandis- 
ing Dept., we are primarily inter- 
ested in devices (point-of-sale or 
other), which stimulate sales in the 
retail store. There is no publication 
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presently doing an even remotely 
adequate job in this field. 

When we buy, for example, a page 
in Life, the problem of reaching the 
consumer with our page is already 
solved by the publishers . . . but 
when we buy an equivalent amount 
of point-of-sale, our problems are 
just beginning. What are the me- 
chanics the various companies use 
to insure efficient use of material? 
What about wholesaler warehousing 
facilities? How much of the mate- 
rial ultimately winds up as waste 
paper (or wood or glass or plastic) 
sold to the junk man? 

The foregoing are merely some of 
the “how to do it” information that 
we would like to get. Incidentally, 
I would say that one of the poorest 
things you could do would be to 
“steer clear of the theoretical”—I 
think the field has a sharp need for 
the theoretical. 

HERBERT E. PALAITH, 
Dir. of Merchandising 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis 


AR is anxious to present the kind 
of information Mr. Palaith suggests. 
Our editorial columns are always 
open to the experiences of readers 
who have learned the answers to 
some of these problems... . Ed. 


Stretching Art Budgets 


¢I read Paul Smith’s article (“10 
Ways to Stretch Your Art Budget” 
—AR, Feb.) and felt a thorn in my 
side when I came to his item 10— 
“Play square with artist.” 

I wonder if Mr. Smith ever tried 
to use this philosophy with a photo- 
engraver or electro supplier. They'd 
shown him the door pronto. It mat- 
ters not to them whether the space 
involved costs $90 or $5,000, they 
want to get paid for their efforts. 
And rightly so. 

But the poor artist. He’s meat for 
this line. It’s the agency’s account, 
yet he has to protect it with his time 
and talent. 

I have a solution to Mr. Smith’s 
theory of “fair play.” If an artist co- 
operates with him by lowering his 


prices on one assignment, why not 
give him more than his normal fee 
when the job is for an ad that has a 
nice fat repeat schedule that will net 
the agency a juicy profit without any 
additional preparatory work? 
E. LEONARD KoppeEL., 
Designer, New York 


e¢...I like Paul Smith’s article... 
particularly since it also serves to 
illustrate the fact that efficient letter- 
press production methods apply to 
offset production. The principle is 
the same—to use the process effi- 
ciently and thus keep plate costs to 
a minimum. 
H. C. Latimer, 
Lithographers Nat’l Assn. 
New York 


Starting AR Index 


e... This book will fill a void 
which has existed for a long time— 
that of specific examples and case 
histories to help on the production 
end of the advertising business. I 
have found so many exceptional ar- 
ticles in this (Feb.) issue, it is diffi- 
cult to point out any specific one. 
We can make good use of them all. 
In fact, I feel the material in this 
issue is so exceptional that I have 
already decided I am going to keep 
a permanent library of these issues 
and make up an index on various 
subjects so we can make use of them 
when problems may arise on a par- 

ticular subject. 
Luioyp A. Racer, 

Ass’t to Ad Mer, 

R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria 


Need for AR Cited 
By NIAA President 


¢ I have just finished a cover to cover 
review of Vol. 1, No. 1 of AR and 
wish to make an official, if not orig- 
inal, pronouncement 
what the doctor ordered.” 
Every advertising man will admit 
that there has long been a need for 
a trade publication devoted to that 
area of his activity which is not 
space or space media. This is par- 
ticularly true of industrial advertis- 
ing men who more often than not 


“It’s just 


= 
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assign the major portion of their 
advertising budget to 
purchases. 


non-media 


Please permit me to congratulate 
you on three points: 

1. The ability to recognize the need 
of such a publication. 

2. The courage to transform an idea 
into a reality. 

The attractive, orderly, readable 

presentation of contents. 

Best wishes for a success in this 
new venture equal to that you have 
enjoyed with Advertising Age and 
Industrial Marketing. My only ob- 
jection is that AR has added another 
must to my “reading requirements.” 

GENE WEDEREIT, 
Girdler Corp. & Tube Turns, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 
Nat’! Industrial 
tisers Assn. 


Pres.., 


Adver- 


They Like Marilyn 


¢ I enjoyed your recent article “The 

Public’s Preferences In Calendars” 

to the point where I’ve decided 

to use parts of it for a speech before 

our local Toastmasters Club. 

Would you please send me the 

address of the John Baumgarth Co.? 

I thought it would add considerably 
to the talk, to have some samples. 

JOHN SCHWEIKER, 

WHO, Des Moines, Ia. 


cova Tesyv oF TIwe 
OFFICE SUPPLY DEP. 


—— 


“That's what I like to see on a calendar 
—crisp, easy-to-read typography.” 


e...In the next issue, how about 
putting your readers in touch with 
the company offering the Marilyn 
Monroe calendar? 
A. W. METZGER, 
Ad Megr., Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


¢In your Feb. issue you ran an 
article on “The Public’s Preferences 
In Calendars,” featuring several 
illustrations. The one (nude picture 
of Marilyn Monroe) struck my fancy 
and I would like very much to have 
one to hang in my room on the 
ceiling. 

Would appreciate any information 
you could supply in regards to ob- 
taining one such calendar. 

JOHN R. DickKHAus, 
The Ralph H. Jones Co., 


Cincinnati 


For the information of these and 
others who have asked, the address 
of the John Baumgarth Co. is 3001 
North Ave., Melrose Park, Ill... . Ed. 


The Bouquet Department 


¢ _.. Memo to ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 


MENTS Genius: Congratulations on 

the first issue. Best compliment we 

can offer is the gift subscription we 
are enclosing for a friend. 

KEN NELSON, 

Ken Nelson Creative Advg, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


¢...tI hardly would have believed 
that there was room for one more 
trade magazine in the advertising 
field, but you certainly have proved 
that there is. 
HENRY MAYERS, 
The Mayers Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


¢... Please accept my congratula- 
tions on a job well done. It is our 
humble opinion that AR will make a 
real contribution to the advertising 
field. 
H. E. WESTMORELAND, 
H. E. Westmoreland, Inc., 
Duluth, Minn. 


¢ YOU HAVE SCORED AGAIN. 
CONGRATULATIONS ON SATIS- 
FYING A NEED IN THE FIELD OF 
ADVERTISING AND PRODUCING 
A MOST GRATIFYING JOURNAL 


WHICH IS DESTINED TO BE- 
COME THE BIBLE OF THE ME- 
CHANICAL AND PRODUCTION 
END OF THIS BUSINESS. AS A 
MATTER OF FACT, YOURS IS 
ALSO A VALUABLE MAGAZINE 
FOR THOSE IN THE CREATIVE 
AND MARKETING PHASES AS 
WELL. KEEP UP THE GOOD 
WORK. 
Leo P. Bort, Jr., 
Leo P. Bott, Jr. Advg, 
Chicago, Illinois 


¢... The first issue of AR is fully 
up to expectations, coming as it does 
from an organization with a very 
high level of “know-how.” 
J. J. KEITH, 
Gen. Mgr., Mace Adv. Agency, 
Peoria, III. 


e... Your magazine should be ex- 
tremely useful to people in the adver- 
tising industry, particularly in filling 
in the gaps of information which 
beset people working in so complex 
a field. 
LEON S. THEIL, 
Selvage, Lee & Chase, public 
relations, New York, N. Y. 


¢... Although I somewhat skepti- 
cally subscribed in advance of pub- 
lication, I am now happy to say that 
I think the idea is going to be a valu- 
able contribution to the industrial 
advertising profession. 
RAYMOND P. WIGGERS, 
Ad Mer, The Frank G. Hough 
Co., Libertyville, II. 


¢ After checking through and read- 
ing my first issue of AR, I find that 
it is most interesting and want to 
compliment you on this type of pub- 
lication since it covers such a broad 
scope for the advertising man. 
W. GLENN Hicks, 
Vice-President, The Post Sign 
Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 


¢. . . Congratulations on another 
outstanding success. You have cov- 
ered a number of merchandising 
ideas with finesse and clarity. 
P. D. ALLEN, 
Allen and Rutherford, 
Chicago, IIl. 


e.... if this No. 1 of Vol. 1 is a 
true sample of what is to come, ad- 
vertising and promotion managers 
will at last have down-to-earth ma- 
terial which can be applied to their 
non-media functions. 
WALTER A. Burton, 
Asst Mgr, Merchandising Div., 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


¢ Congratulations on the first issue 
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of AR. I think this magazine fills a 
space long needed for graphic arts 
buyers. If you continue the fine cal- 
ibre of your feature articles, I feel 
sure your circulation will grow by 
leaps and bounds. 
Harvey F. E.tts, Jr., 
Supervisor of Advg, Production 
Finishes Div., E. I. DuPont De 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 


To these AR supporters, and the 
many others who sent their congrat- 
ulations on our first issue, we say 
thanks. While the bouquets are al- 
ways welcome, we are even more 
anxious to learn what we can do to 
improve AR. It is our fondest hope 
that each issue will be better than 
the first and we are counting on our 
readers to point the direction. ... Ed. 


Union Pacific’s Calendars 


¢... We probably are not large 


calendar advertisers as calendar 
purchases run, but we do distribute 
each year a half million copies of our 
scenic calendar. In addition, we dis- 
tribute a half million celluloid pocket 
calendars. Each year we distribute 
1,216,000 calendars to hotels to put 
under the glass of their writing desks 
in each room. We have been doing 
this for a number of years, and find 
that by the middle of the year most 
of the calendars have disappeared 
from the writing desks, so we pro- 
vide 1,034,000 calendars in June to 
do them until the end of the year. 
H. B. Nortucort, 
Gen. Ad Mgr., Union Pacific 
RR Co., Omaha 
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AR’s Makeup: Good? Bad? 


eI have a distinct feeling that your 
new baby will be ultimately highly 
successful in filling a need for both 
art and production-minded readers 
who ... have a great deal more to 
say about sales and advertising than 
meets the eye. 

I had a feeling after studying the 
first issue of AR that you could have 
stayed out of print another week o1 
ten days and given a lot more thought 
to your editorial heads and subheads 
and general makeup. .. . I think a 
little more real thought could be 
given to the heads. So much type 
face has been used in this issue that 
I thought another page could be 
written being critical, i.e., the sooner 
you quit making tests and hit a 
simple design for heads and depart- 
ments, the easier it is going to be 
read AR. 

I have now lived practically a year 
in the world of art directors and 
pseudo art directors and in studying 
the supplier’s mind I do not think 
that one must give him the last word 
in artistic satisfaction but one must 
very definitely keep it in mind, since 
ordinarily the majority of the read- 
ers will be highly critical not only 
of the editorial content itself but in 
the manner in which it is presented. 

A. E. Det Gano, 
Sales & Ad Mgr., Shigeta-Wright 
Photographic Illustrations, 
Chicago 


¢ Your first issue—TERRIFIC! 
Only one complaint. The editorial 
make-up looks too much like adver- 
tising. .. . On second thought, maybe 
that’s good .. . at least for the ad- 

vertisers. 

RIcHARD A. DINKEL, 
Ad Mgr., Robert Smith Motor 

Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


¢ If I were to tell you that you got 
off to a good start with AR, it would 
be the understatement of the year. 
Only one criticism—make_ up-— 
which is choppy and competitive. 
Hard to distinguish between editorial 


and advertising. Maybe that was the 
objective. If so, I'll have to get used 
to it. 
HERBERT KAUFMAN, 
DuFine-Kaufman, Inc., 
New York 


¢ Your initial issue is a dandy, for 
sure. You’ve come through with 
something I only wish I’d had during 
these past 29 years in the business. 
... However, it seems to me you did 
overlook one mechanical detail that 
might improve your pages. That is 
to use volumn rules to keep unbor- 
dered advertisements apart from 
editorial text. 
J. L. RUEBEL, 
Ad Mgr., Fort Dodge Labora- 
tories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Ia. 


¢ Congratulations for publishing such 
a practical, down-to-earth publica- 
tion for advertising and merchandis- 
ing men as AR... . I am particularly 
impressed with the high quality of 
your feature articles and the wide 
variety of your material. In addi- 
tion, I am very pleased that you 
listed the type faces and sizes you 
used; this is the first time I have 
seen such a helpful footnote. 
Rosert A. HUvFF, 
Assoc. Ed., Metal-Working, 
New York 


e... From a production man’s point 
of view, I think it is excellent. I am 
especially impressed by presentation 
of advertising display type faces, as 
well as by the excellent editorial 
content of the magazine. 
IRVING R. PLISKIN, 
Publicity Dir., Samters of 
Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 


e An advertising-writing publishing 
experience of some 40 years helps 
spot a professional job when I see it 
AR is that—and congratulations. 

I have only two criticisms. The 
extra wrapper around the cover de- 
tracts, so I think. Why not use your 
regular cover, period. And, the use 
of so many type faces for heads 
makes for rather spotty pages, hard 
to read. Here, you might concentrate 
on one type face for all stories each 
issue, Lut changing type face each 
month. 

FREDERICK E. GYMER, 
Advertising 
Cleveland 


Sales Promotion 


Like any other new magazine, AR 
wants to develop the best and most 
practical format. We welcome any 
and all comments from our readers 

for they are the real experts. You 
will undoubtedly note many refine- 
ments in this second issue ... but 
we wont be satisfied until our read- 
ers are completely satisfied. . Ed 





There's a 


Type Face 


for Everybody 


Now DOM DIAGONAL.. 


The addition of Dom Diagonal to the ATF family 
will help you flag down more eyes more times. Ad- 
vertisers and printers express the same enthusiasm 
for Dom Diagonal that they have shown Dom Cas- 
ual ever since its introduction last year. For in these 
faces the spontaneous informality of handlettering 
has been translated for the first time into pleasing, 
practical type that fills a need in countless places. 


. Sister to DOM CASUAL 


The Doms are remarkably compatible with other 
ATF favorites, relieving the severity of some, invig- 
orating and enhancing others, contrasting effective- 
ly with still more. Both Dom Diagonal and Dom 
Casual are now cast in fonts from 18 to 72 pt., and 
are immediately available from your ATF Branch. 
There’s a type face for everybody, and Dom Diagonal 
and Casual are for you. Print foundry type! 


American Type Founders 


A Subsidiary of Daystrom, Incorporated 
200 ELMORA AVE., ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





How 


I SOLVED IT 


Have you solved a work-a-day problem simply and effective- 
ly? Tell us how, in not more than 200 words, with pictures or 
drawings where possible. ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS will pay 
$10 each for items published here. Send materials to Editor, 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11. 
No material will be returned unless specifically requested, 
and accompanied by return postage. 


Max Factor Solves Language Problem In 
Foreign Ads with “Blank” Photoprints 


The Max Factor & Co. (Holly- 
wood) export advertising depart- 
ment services branches and distrib- 
utors in 86 different countries. We 
have found it impossible to supply 
advertisements for newspapers and 
magazines in all the different lan- 
guages and sizes required. In the 
larger countries, our export adver- 
tising agencies handle whatever 
adaptation work is necessary, using 
ad proofs or photoprints of our ads 
that are sent to them in English for 
copy, layout and art suggestions. 

In some of the smaller foreign 
language countries, however, we 
have the problem of providing suit- 
able material in mat or photoprint 
form that our 
utilize. 

Our solution to this problem is to 
supply photoprints of our English- 
language export ads in two ways: 


distributors can 
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(1) with all type in position, and 
(2) sans all type except our logo- 
type. Working from the proof or 
photoprint of the complete ad in 
English, it is then a simple proce- 
dure for any distributor in a foreign 
language country to have a transla- 
tion made of the English copy and 
paste the translated type proof into 
correct position on the “blank” 
photoprint. This gives them an exact 
replica of our English ad, with the 
same quality art work and signa- 
ture. The idea eliminates the neces- 
sity of cutting up the original photo- 
print to delete the English type and 
having to re-paste all the elements 
together, which would result in a 
patchey-appearing job in most cases. 

Once the new type proof is pasted 
into position, the photoprint is ready 
to be sent to the engraver, or direct 
to those publications that print by 


offset. The same idea is carried out 
in the form of “blank” mats, which 
enable the distributor to simply 
have the copy translated and the 
new type mortised into position in 
the stereotype. 

William Hardwick 

Export Advg. Mer. 

Max Factor & Co., Hollywood 


Menu Stickers Answer to 


Drug Chain’s Headache 


H. J. Witschner, president of 
Crown Drug Co. (Kansas City), did 
not like the way daily fountain sug- 
gestions were written on menus. 
Some were in pencil, others in ink. 
And most of them were not very 
neat or legible. 

With 17 stores scattered over Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma, it was 
not feasible to run the “Daily Spe- 
cials” on a mimeograph as each store 
had its own problems with the num- 
ber of items they could feature each 
day and their prices. Therefore, we 
had to work out something that was 
flexible and could be handled by 
each store. 

The solution was a set of small 
stickers, 142” x 24”. On each sticker 
we printed one luncheon special, and 
we had the stickers made up in pads 
of 25. They were printed on a vari- 
ety of colors of gummed paper. 

We had a total of 64 different 
luncheon combinations printed in 
this fashion. One pad of each com- 
bination was supplied each store. 
With this system, each store had a 
wide range to choose from daily. 

The price was not printed on the 
stickers, as the prices vary a lot due 
to local conditions. Space was left 
for inserting the price in ink. 

Henry Gerling, Advg. Mgr 
Crown Drug Co. 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Special Record Promotes 
New Book’s Advance Sales 


When new books are introduced, 
publishers ordinarily send galley 
proofs to key buyers. Quite obvious- 
ly, buyers are frequently swamped 
with such material and never get 
around to reading all of it. 

Westminister Press (Philadelphia) 
recently introduced White Witch 
Doctor by Louis Stinetork, a novel 
concerning a woman medical mis- 
sionary in Africa. It was written in 
first person and contained a series 
of incidents tied together to make a 
complete story. 

To introduce it to key buyers we 
hit upon the idea of selecting one of 
the book’s key incidents, having it 
read by a woman and recorded on 
tape. We also dubbed in some jungle 
drum sound effects for atmosphere. 
We then made records, enclosed 
them in colorful folders containing 
our sales message and mailed them 
to our list of buyers in larger book 
stores. 

I am sure that our record had 
practically a 100°) “hearing” and it 
was responsible for a very fine ad- 
vance sale on this book, which be- 
came a_ best-seller. Some of the 
stores even played the record for 
their customers to promote its sale. 

Stanley W. Heath, Advg. Dir. 
The Westminister Press 
Philadelphia 


Counterfeit Information 
\ssures Display Spot 

When Block Drug Co. (Jersey 
City) introduced its new chlorophyll 
mouth wash, Green Mint, last year a 
half dozen bottles were packaged in 
a counter display unit. 

Block’s problem, not unlike other 
drug firms, was to find a method of 


getting the best possible position in 
crowded drug stores for the new 
item. 

The firm felt that there is a best 
position in drug stores—adjacent to 
the cash register where the con- 
sumer is most likely to make an im- 
pulse purchase. But, of course, other 
manufacturers also want this prize 
counter position. The result is con- 
stant and continuing competition for 
this cash register spot. 

Block solved the problem in a 
unique way. On the reverse side of 
the display they placed tips on how 
to detect counterfeit money. The 


KEEP THIS DISPLAY NEXT TO CASH REGISTER 


TO KNOW YOUR MONEY otudy thie disgram 


wens] roatean | ew 


How To Detect Counterfeit Bills 


OY the money you revere 


eorertens ore pried on 


pope: =i! not prove whether # @ genune oF 
1 LbBed trom ether 


United States Secret Service sup- 
plied the necessary information, in- 
cluding a diagrammatic drawing of a 
$10 bill. 

The result: Block’s displays were 
used on a voluntary basis in 80°. of 
the stores to which they were shipped 
—and in most of these stores the dis- 
play was placed next to the cash 
register. 

George J. Abrams 
Advertising Manager 
Block Drug Co., Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Ad Manager Sets Up 
Effective Art File 


Our company consists of five divi- 
sions, each manufacturing its own 
products sold to its own markets and 
each entirely different in nature. 
This presented a problem of keeping 
our art work and retouchings filed 
for easy identification and quick lo- 
cation for use. 

To do this, we set up two separate 
files—a small card file and a set of 
regular file drawers. In the small 
card file we kept records of each 
item filed. Each card contains a com- 
plete description of the item filed, a 
proof of the art work or retouching 
and an identifying number. This 
number is also placed on the outside 
flap of each item filed. The cards 
are then filed by division. 


The retouchings and art work are 
filed in a standard file cabinet or, if 
too large, in a special wood cabinet 
made for that purpose. All items are 
filed in numerical order regardless 
of division or product. Attached to 
each item is another card called an 
“out card” which contains the iden- 
tifying number. 

The sequence of operation works 
like this: We go to the card file and 
locate the piece of art work or illus- 
tration we are looking for; take 
down the number; go to the file and 
locate the actual piece by number: 
remove it, and insert the attached 
“out card” noting the individual who 
is to receive the item. 

F. A. Hopp, Advg. Mgr. 
Cleaver-Brooks Co. 
Milwaukee 


File Indicator Combined 
With Dept. Routing Slip 


An advertiser’s filing system is 
frequently one of the most confusing 
hodge-podges possible. Any file clerk 
is baffled by the variety of material 
that he must catalog. 

We found that the solution to this 
problem was relatively simple. We 
combined a file “indicator” with our 
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department’s routing slip. By simply 
checking the proper file as indicated 
by one of the listings on the slip, the 
person sending the item to be filed 
informs the filing clerk just where 
it is to go. The slip also has room for 
remarks and a place for noting if 
further material is pending and if 
there was previous correspondence. 
R. J. Walker, Exec. Secy. 
Standard Accident Ins. Co. 
Detroit 
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Our Problem: Your Problem 


The editors of AR hope to make this 
How | Solved It’ section one of the 
most popular features of the maga- 
zine. To do that, we need a steady 
flow of contributions from our read- 
ers. Why not take a few minutes right 
now to sit down and write us a letter 














telling how you solved one of your 
advertising problems? 






Daily Lesson Replaces 
Costly Training Manual 

Getting service station attendants 
to read, understand and apply the 
lessons in a bulky sales training man- 
ual is a tough job at best. For Leonard 
Refineries, Inc. (Alma, Mich.) this 
basic problem was complicated by the 
fact that it has less than 250 stations 
and the unit cost of a good manual 
would be prohibitive. 

As a substitute, their agency, The 
Jaqua Co. (Grand Rapids), came up 
with the idea of trying to impart the 
same information to service station 
attendants in small doses. Post cards, 
such as that illustrated below, were 
the result. 

The cards are mailed daily from 
the refinery, and each offers a sugges- 
tion which can improve the conduct 
and business of the service station 
operators. The basic format of the 
card is printed in a variety of color 
combinations using two different tag 
lines at the bottom. These are alter- 
nated with each mailing. 

Different daily lessons, frequently 
taking advantage of special situations 
such as holidays, weather conditions, 
etc.; a special heading, and an in- 
formal cartoon are mimeographed in 
a space provided. The messages tell 
the attendants how they should act 
at the driveway level and suggest 
devices by which they can increase 
their sales and give customers better 
service. All lessons are kept short and 
to the point and since they are re- 
received during working hours, the 
lessons can be applied immediately 
with a force that is frequently absent 
in instructions received during study 
periods. 

W. D. Molitor 

Director of Agency Operations 
The Jaqua Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Lithography 


has come of age... 


Time was when lithography was limited to 
soft finished papers, soft effects and delicate 
tones—-when offset plates lasted only a few 


thousand impressions. 


Now its versatility is almost limitless. Fine 
screens can be reproduced on almost any 
kind of paper, with tones brilliant or sub- 
dued, and one set of plates will faithfully 


maintain quality for many hundreds of 


thousands of impressions. 


Newman-Rudolph has pioneered in many 
of the developments that make this versa- 
tility possible. What we consider every-day 
production is regarded as outstanding in 
the development of lithographic reproduc- 
tion. We will continue to keep our eye to 


the future. 
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Newman-=-Rudolph Lithographing Go. 


400 So. Jefferson 


Chicago 7, Illinois 


P & A, conscious of 
the benefits of new, improved 
equipment, makes periodic installa- 
tions of machinery. Typical of recent instal- 
lations here are the Hydro-Caster, designed to 
provide control over electrotype casting, and the \ 
Bishop-Stansell Consoleveler, a machine assuring ) 
uniform solidification of electrotypes. But the finest equip- \W 
ment in the world can fall short of perfection unless con- 
trolled by capable and experienced men. We can’t \V/ 
illustrate, but we can demonstrate the depend- 
able service rendered by P & A, because it’s Wa 


the result of having served critical 


buyers of plates and mats for / V7 


more than fifty years. y ae 
\ LE 
—— ona 
P&A for more than half a century, 
has maintained that quality and service 
Should go hand in hand. 


PARTRIDGE & ANDERSON COMPANY 


HARRISON 7-3732 © 712 FEDERAL STREET + CHICAGO § 
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Advertising Requirements 








By Dick Hodgson 
AR Managing Editor 


Take an annual advertising-pro- 
motion budget of over $3 million. 
Spend less than 20° on magazine 
space; over 56°; on direct mail. Aim 
for an audience of less than 500,000. 
Be always willing to experiment— 
to the extent of pioneering new 
advertising ideas. Add artistry to 
craftsmanship. And follow through 
on all elements of your campaign. 

With this formula—or lack of a 
set formula, as the case may be— 
Abbott Laboratories (North Chicago, 
Ill.) has built its ethical pharmaceu- 
tical business from a volume of less 
than $10 million 15 years ago to over 
$80 million today. 

To reach this peak, Abbott has had 
the courage to pioneer a once highly- 
debatable form of advertising and 
stick with it. Today there is no ques- 
tion as to its success. 


> The real key to the Abbott story 
is quality. The quality is most clearly 
evident in the outstanding artwork 
the company buys for all of its 
printed advertising. 

Abbott spends hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars each year for art. 
All of it is obtained from studios and 
free-lancers since Abbott has no art 
staff of its own. The general theory 
is that artists are specialists—each 
one able to do a specific type of work 
better than another. To maintain a 
staff to do all of the types of art it 


Display Type 60 pt Bernhard Modern Bold 
Tempo B 
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Story 


One of the country’s outstanding 


advertising success stories has been 


built upon pioneering unusual ideas 


uses would require far too many 
people. 

More often than not, Abbott’s ad- 
vertising art comes from artists who 
have won their greatest fame in the 
gallery field. No name is too “big” 
for Abbott to consider. The com- 
pany’s advertising frequently boasts 
works of top-flighters like Erni, 
Dali, Picasso, Shahn.The last paint- 
ing of the late Grant Wood was for 
an Abbott ad. 


> Abbott’s interest in fine art knows 
no bounds, but it never uses art just 
for art’s sake. Each of the paintings 
it buys has a definite advertising 
purpose. 

“We don’t pay the highest prices, 
although we always try to be fair 
with the artist,’ Charles Downs, 
Abbott’s vice president in charge of 
public relations and advertising, 
says. “But we don’t have any trouble 
getting what we want since artists 
like to work for Abbott because of 
the quality of reproduction we give 
their paintings. 

“We use art that’s intrinsically 
good and try to maintain a balance 
between the more daring and ‘aca- 
demic-conservative. We avoid ex- 
treme art, however.” 

Furthermore, Charles Downs in- 
sists that gallery art is not as ex- 
pensive as commercial art, and in 
addition it provides a_ constantly 
fresh touch. Pioneering in the gallery 
art field, as it has done, and staying 
with it so long, has paid off. Abbott 
is a favorite among artists, who know 
they won’t be hampered by style 
limitations and who realize that the 
company provides an excellent 





. Abbott Laboratories 


Charles Downs . 
advertising boss. Now vice president in 


charge of public relations and advertising 
Mr. Downs joined Abbott in 1930 as a result 
of a merger with another pharmaceutical 


house. He was elected to the board in 1944 


source of commissions for them. 

The majority of the art Abbott 
buys is oils, although there are no 
real restrictions. Watercolors are 
used less frequently only because 
they are tougher to reproduce suc- 
cessfully. 

A good indication of the overall 
quality of Abbott’s art purchases is 
the success of two or three traveling 
exhibits which are always booked 
solid as many as three years in ad- 
vance. The exhibits are composed of 
art used in Abbott advertising 


>» Actually the audience has a great 
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deal to do with Abbott’s art choices. 
The company is convinced that doc- 
tors, the main target of Abbott 
advertising, have a greater than 
average interest in fine art, and Ab- 
bott takes delight in giving artists 
a chance to interpret usually “dry” 
medical subjects in anything but 
dry form. 

Abbott what is 
known as an “ethical” pharmaceu- 
tical house, which means that it does 
not advertise or promote its products 
to the general public. Instead, they 
are dispensed in hospitals, and sold 
by druggists on prescriptions from 
doctors. Abbott is also primarily a 
pharmaceutical 


Laboratories is 


specialty house. 
Whereas there are any number of 
companies which make the standard 
drugs to rigid specifications outlined 
in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia and Na- 
tional Formulary, Abbott specializes 
in items it has developed itself, and 
which are sold under its own pro- 
prietary names. 

One of Abbott’s big advertising 
problems is based on the peculiar- 
ities of the medical field. Products 
change frequently because of rapid 
changes in medicine. Actually the 
number of drug products is con- 
stantly on the decrease because 
physicians now concentrate on get- 
ting at the cause of the disease rather 
than concentrating on control meas- 
ures. Another factor is that prices are 
constantly decreasing, putting more 
medicines within the budget of most 
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people. An example is penicillin. An 
average “dose,” which sold for $20 
in 1945, now costs 25¢. 


> Each year Abbott considers all of 
its hundreds of products individually 
and then selects 20 to 30 for sub- 
stantial promotion. Company officials 
also try to determine medical fields 
where Abbott is apt to be “big” in 
the future and then build an advance 
“reputation.” 

Abbott’s advertising is handled by 
a staff of 99. Of these, 28 are on the 
“creative” end; the other 71 handle 
the production details. The creative 
staff is divided into teams assigned 
to product groups. 

While Abbott has an advertising 
agency, Maxwell Droke (Indian- 
apolis), it serves mainly as a media 
department, handling placement of 
ads in selected medical publications. 
Foreign advertising is handled sep- 
arately by an export advertising 
office. 


> Typical of all of Abbott's advertis- 
ing is the special portfolio its field 
force gets four times a year. Hand- 
somely produced with an arty three- 
color cover, plastic binding, colorful 
presentations and a_ strong sales 
story, each portfolio contains sam- 
ples and descriptions of the total 
advertising effort for a three-month 
period. 

For each period, three “push prod- 
ucts” are chosen and these are 
stressed in a variety of ways. A typ- 





ical portfolio contains these items: 
e Give-away blotters for use by the 
field foree—one for each product. 

e An unusual folded calling card, 
which, in addition to the salesman’s 
name, contains miniature ads for 
each of the three “push products.” 

e Special booklets and flyers giving 
details on the chosen products. 

® Copies of What’s New, Abbott’s 
colorful house magazine, for the pe- 
riod covered by the portfolio. 

e Samples of all direct mail pieces 
to be mailed during the three months. 
e Proofs of publication ads. 

e Samples of the tie-in materials of- 
fered to druggists. 

e Pictures of window displays of- 
fered druggists. 

e A calendar for each of the months 
showing the exact mailing date for 
each direct mail 





piece—including 
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W Calorie Revipes for the Holidays 


> Even mere spectacular and excit- 
ing than the regular editions of 
What’s New is a 60-page Christmas 
special, which has many special fea- 
tures added to the regular content. 
Last year, for example, the Yuletide 
issue contained: 


© Special cover art and design by 
Hans Erni. This design encompassed 
all four covers and the facing pages 
in both the front and back of the 
book. 


e A review of the contents by Emily 
Genauer, art critic, New York Herald 
Tribune. 

e A Christmas essay by Emily Kim- 
brough. 

° A special piece by 


Fry. 


Christopher 


those distributed for subscribers to 
dealer-aids services. 


> Most spectacular of Abbott's pro- 
motion efforts is its highly effective 
monthly external publication, What’s 
New. Using a Fortune style format 
with between 24 and 32 pages per 
issue, the 11-times-per-year pub- 
lication reaches 200,000 doctors in 
the U. S. and 112.500 in foreign 
countries. 

The publication is distinguished 
by “gallery” art and special produc- 
tion effects. The special production 
effects are not for effect, alone, how- 
ever. Abbott follows a policy of 
choosing the production technique 
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¢ A Christmas poem, “I Remember 
Yule,” by Ogden Nash. 

e “Christmas Annual” by 
Atkinson. 

© A six-page full-color series of his- 
torical microscopes. 

e A poem by Jan Struther. 

@ Low calorie recives for the holi- 
days. 

e “A Song For December”, a com- 
plete musical number with words 
and lyrics by Harold Rome. 
e An article, “A Deer 
Camp”, by J. Frank Dobie. 
¢ A children’s story, “Mimi's First 
Christmas”, written and illustrated 
by Lydia Reed, eight-year-old stat 


of ANTA’s “Mrs. McThing” 


Brooks 


Hunter's 


which best “carries” the c ntent of 


each article regardless of the cost 
involved, within reason. 

Covers of What’s New have full 
color reproductions of the works of 
famous contemporary artists—Bon 
Shahn, Doris Lee, Thorbjorn Lie- 
Jorgensen, Walter Stuempfig, Russel 
Cowles, Hans Erni and others are 
purchased especially for this purpose 


> For the most part, the articles are 
on medical subjects in keeping with 
the title, What’s New. Many of the 
articles are digests of material in 
contemporary medical journals. Th 
articles are illustrated in both colo: 


and black and white. sometimes 


¢ Full-color reproductions of Christ- 
mas paintings by George Roualt and 
Pablo Picasso. 
@ Reproduction of hand printed 
black and white copper engraving 
by Mére Geneviéve, 0.S.B 

With the exception of the Roualt. 
Picasso and Geneviéve art, all of the 
material was specially prepared for 
What's New. A score of well kn wn 
artists furnished the illustrations fo) 
the 60-page volume, which was 
printed in color throughout 

The professional articles In the is- 
sue covered such subjects as ‘“Tele- 
vision Neck,” “The Patient Needn’t 
Faint,” “Oral Vaccination A %ainst 
Polio,” and “Leukemia—A Physi- 


cian’s Risk.” 


photographically, but more fre- 
quently by commercial illustrators 
and with mere gallery art 


In addition to the regular articles 
each issue of the publication has 
eight pages containing twenty-fou 


rr 


2° xX 3” brief summaries and ab- 
Stracts (printed on both sides of the 
page), which can be clipped and 
filed. To encourage doctors to Save 
these briefs, Abbott offers reprints of 
each item on a standard 3” x 5” filing 
card. Readers obtain these reprints 
by checking those they desire on 
reply card bound into each issue 
The card also includes space to re- 


quest 


professional samples and 





literature referred to in the three 
full page “house ads,’ which are 
about the only direct promotion in 
each issue. 

Abbott also offers a special file 
box, which holds up to 750 cards, 
and an alphabetical index to readers 
for 25¢. 

What’s New is edited by Joseph S. 
Dungan and a staff of medical editors 
headed by Dr. R. M. Watrous. The 
actual production, like that of other 
Abbott advertising and promotion 
projects, is handled by outside spe- 
cialists. The list of contributors to 
any issue of the publication reads 
like a directory of advertising pro- 
duction. A typical issue, for example, 
was the result of the combined ef- 
forts of 23 individuals and firms. 

About the only phase of produc- 
tion handled within Abbott’s adver- 
tising department is the copy. All 
artwork, photography, typography 
and other production elements are 
purchased externally. Even the lay- 
out of the publication, while directed 
by Abbott, is handled by outside 


specialists. 


> What’s New is really the result of 
an early failure. In the early ’30s, 
Abbott launched Abbott Digest, al- 
most completely patterned after 
Reader’s Digest, even to minimum 
use of illustrations. After a couple 
of years of non-existent response, 
the publication was dropped. 

But Abbott’s willingness to ex- 
periment brought about What’s New 

almost an exact opposite of the 
unsuccessful digest. Started in 1935 
as an experimental quarterly, the 
new magazine was an immediate 
success and by January 1936 (the 
second issue) had become a monthly 


Cover Art These covers of Abbott's 
external house magazine show the scop2 of 


the gallery art used. The covers shown (left 
to right) were by Leonid, Ben Shahn, F. Dos 
Amantes and Russell Cowles. Abbotterapia 
is the Spanish edition of What's New 


(11 issues per year, with a combined 
July-August issue). 

The effectiveness of What’s New 
is clearly indicated by an 18.4% rate 
of replies. Last year Abbott received, 
in response to material in the pub- 
lication, over 400,000 requests for 
samples, literature, reprints and 
cover reproductions. 


> One of the most unusual features 
of the production of What’s New is 
that a single issue may be printed 
by several different shops. Abbott 
selects the printer it feels can do the 
best job on any particular part of 
the book. It is not unusual for the 
four-color covers to be printed by 
one firm, an offset section by a sec- 
ond, and a letterpress signature by 
a third. 

The average copy of What’s New 
costs Abbott approximately 22¢. 

Actually, What’s New is printed 
in seven editions. The basic U. S. 
edition has a circulation of 200,000; 
the Canadian edition, with separate 
covers for English and French- 
speaking doctors but the editorial 
content split between French and 
English, goes to 12,000 and is printed 
in Montreal; the British edition, 
printed in England, 30,000; the Ital- 
ian edition, printed in the U. S., 
15,000; a Spanish edition printed in 
the U. S., 32,000; another Spanish 
edition printed in the Argentine, 
8,500; and a Portuguese edition, 
printed in the U. S., 15,000. 


> The really big item in Abbott’s 
budget is direct mail. Well over 
$1,500,000 is spent annually on this 
phase of the company’s promotion 
program. Almost $300,000 is spent 
each year by Abbott’s advertising 
department just for postage. 

Last year, for example, Abbott 
mailed over four million pieces of 
direct mail in addition to its monthly 
magazine. 

While a survey conducted by 
Theodore Caplow of the University 
of Minnesota under the sponsorship 








of Modern Medicine (results were 
published in the Nov.-Dec. issue of 
Harvard Business Review) showed 
that only 34.2°% of the nation’s doc- 
tors were “favorably disposed” to- 
ward direct mail advertising, Ab- 
bott’s results indicate that their 
program has been an _ unqualified 
success. Last year they counted a 
return of 14°, including requests for 
over 400,000 samples and 30,000 pieces 
of literature. 


> Building mailing lists is a minor 
job for Abbott. The company main- 
tains no list of its own, except a 
customer list. All mailings are han- 
dled by medical list firms, which ob- 
tain their listings from American 
Medical Assn. records. The AMA 
lists contain a wide variety of break- 
downs on the over 200,000 physicians 
in the U. S. Mailings to hospitals and 
druggists are also handled by medi- 
cal list firms. 

While Abbott has achieved a very 
marked success in its direct mail 
program, the advertising department 
is constantly checking and recheck- 
ing its methods. It frequently does 
split-run testing and often uses test 
areas for a trial campaign. 

At present Abbott is measuring the 
effect of unsolicited sampling as com- 
pared with requested samples. An- 
other test is being conducted to 
determine the effect of saturation 
direct mail. 

Sampling presents many problems 
peculiar to the medical field. Al- 
though Abbott urges doctors to re- 
quest samples of the products it 
advertises, it insists on having a writ- 
ten request to make sure that sam- 
ples don’t get into the wrong hands. 


> Probably the most distinguishing 
feature of Abbott’s direct mail pro- 
gram—like its other advertising—is 
the use of high quality artwork. 
Typical of the firm’s continuing cam- 
paign are last summer’s efforts, 
which were many and varied. 

@ On July 15 it mailed a four-page, 
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Abbott’s Samples . . . Sampling plays an important part in Abbott's advertising. Mailing 
containers and packages have a family resemblance. 


full-color broadside to 167,000 phy- 
sicians, interns and hospitals featur- 
ing Sur-bex Vitamin C tablets. The 
cover and inside of the broadside 
featured paintings by Robert Gwath- 
mey built around the theme “Big 
Name Bandleader—Dietary Dub.” 
The back cover had a painting by 
Lawrence Beall Smith in a promotion 
for Selsun, a sulfide scalp derma- 
titis medicine. 

@ On July 24 Abbott sent the same 
list another full-color broadside fea- 
turing two other products. The cover 
was a Hans Erni original; the interior 
had a painting by William Ward 
Beecher; the back cover, a four- 
color illustration by Fletcher Martin. 
@ 167,000 copies of another four- 
color broadside were mailed on Au- 
gust 5. As in the other mailings, two 
products were featured. Watercolors 
by Ferde Vidar were featured on the 
cover and inside, while a painting by 
Ruth Ray highlighted the cover. 

e The same list received a Sept. 9 
mailing with cover and interior il- 
lustrations by Jan Balet and a back 





cover illustration by M. Martin 
Johnson. 
Each of these mailings offered 


samples and literature, which could 
be requested on a reply card. While 
the artwork was produced by “big 
name” artists, it always had a direct 
connection with the copy. 


> During this same period, Abbott 
mailed six separate pieces of dealer- 
imprinted material to the mailing 
lists of pharmacies. Three of the 
pieces went to a list of 88,005 sup- 
plied by druggists subscribing to 
Abbott’s “Reliable Prescriptions” 
service; the other three to a list of 
51,857 supplied by another group of 
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pharmacies subscribing to the “Pre- 
scriptions Specialists” service. 

These two services are an impor- 
tant part of Abbott’s advertising 
program. A complete assortment of 
dealer aids is offered to subscrib- 
ers of the two programs. The idea of 
twin programs is so that aids will be 
available to competing pharmacies 
in the same trade area. 

In 1952 Abbott gave druggists over 
24 million individual items and sold 
them another 27 million. The items 
range from prescription labels to di- 
rect mail pieces and newspaper ad 
mats. 

Oldest of the services is “Reliable 
Prescriptions”, which began in 1927 
with 127 users. Today it serves over 
9,000 pharmacies, while its sister 
service, “Prescriptions Specialists,” 
started in 1946 with 1,081 subscribers, 
now has over 4,000. 


> Only part of the direct mail cam- 
paign contains any direct promotion 
for Abbott. Very few of the items, in 
fact, have any specific mention of 
Abbott at all. The company feels the 
money spent cements the druggists’- 
their primary customers—good will 
and is an important factor in Ab- 
bott’s continuing sales growth. 

As with its other advertising pro- 
duction, most of the materials used 
in the twin dealer-aids services are 
produced by outside experts. 

In addition to the two services, 
Abbott also furnishes special window 
displays to druggists. Thes> have 
several unusual features. Each dis- 
play, for instance, has two sides. One 
side promotes the druggists’ own 
services; the other is a boost for the 
services of physicians. 


Abbott produces two of these dis- 
plays each year in 10,000 quantities. 
They are furnished free to the drug- 
gists and surveys have revealed an 
astonishingly high rate of placement 
and re-use. Since there is only minor 
mention of Abbott, the druggist con- 
siders the displays “his own.” 


> Abbott’s use of shows and exhibits 
is also on giant proportions. It uses 
as many as 70 shows a year. Selec- 
tion of the shows is based on imme- 
diate product sales problems. Most of 
the exhibits are in the medical and 
hospital fields. 

Displays are generally tailored to 
fit specific shows. Abbott tries to 
build “drama” into each exhibit, fre- 
quently using animation and always 
avoiding shelves of packages. Ex- 
hibits generally tie in with current 
advertising themes. 

Frequently the quality artwork 
approach of its direct mail and pub- 
lication advertising is worked into 
show exhibits. The exhibits are built 
by outside specialists, who frequently 
furnish the ideas. The advertising 
department decides the need for ex- 
hibits and the production manager 
handles the actual procurement. 


> Although only about 1% of its 
budget is spent for visual aids, Ab- 
bott is slowly expanding this phase 
of its advertising. At present, the 
company has six motion pictures for 
distribution through medical film li- 
braries. All are purely clinical, with 
no attempt to push Abbott products. 

One big handicap with medical 
motion pictures is that they tend to 
go “out of date”’ fast. 

One of Abbott’s current “sideline” 
promotions is for “Walking Blood 
Banks.” These local blood banks are 
organized by hospitals. The basic 
idea is to build a list of people who 
are willing to denote blood when the 
need arises. 
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All promotional materials for the 
blood banks are furnished by Ab- 
These include 
newspaper ads, radio and TV scripts, 
direct mail materials, posters, flyers 


bott without charge. 


and the necessary materials for rec- 
ord keeping 


>» As might be guessed, Abbott is a 


volume buyer of most everything 


used in advertising. It insists on 


quality in everything it buys—from 
paper and typography to printing 
and binding. Some of its purchases 
include 

e Abbott buys tons of paper each 


The 


selects the 


yeal advertising department 
and, except for 
small jobs, actually does the buying 
e Only a limited amount of office 
printing is done internally by Ab- 


bott. A large number of printers get 


paper 


a part of Abbott’s business each year. 
The production department selects 
the process and printer. The decision 
on the process is usually determined 
by the artwork used. 

e Since Abbott has no artists of its 
own, it buys hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth of artwork from 
studios and free-lancers. Artwork is 
seldom re-used. Art not on exhibit is 
stored in a large storage room, similar 
to that used by museums and gal- 
leries. It is checked every 60 days to 
eliminate items which have no fur- 
ther use. An amateur art club, which 
is part of the recreational program at 
Abbott’s North Chicago plant, gets 
materials which have some re-use 
value 

‘e Engravers are selected on the ba- 
sis of who can do the best job on any 
individual piece. The production di- 
rector and art director decide the 
source. Engravings are seldom re- 
used and very few are retained. 

e Typography, like 
bought 


engravings, is 
from a number of sources. 
The source is generally selected by 
the art director. At the present, Ab- 
bott is swinging toward greater use 
of “art type.” 


> While the materials used in Ab- 
bott’s advertising are very impor- 
tant, the major factor is its constant 
high quality. To a larger extent than 
may be recognized, Abbott standards 
have tended to raise the quality of all 
similar advertising. It was the pio- 
neer, but today there are many using 
similar methods. 

Like any other successful adver- 
tiser, Abbott does many things in the 
same manner year after year because 
they pay off. But former successes do 
not restrict Abbott. It has no sacred 
cows, no objection to trying new 
things, no prohibitions against in- 
novations. 
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Abbott Provides 
Services for Druggists 


> Abbott’s twin dealer aids services 
offer basically the same materials for 
druggists. Every six months Abbott 
produces a new portfolio for each of 
the services showing the nearly 200 
different items offered. A_ typical 
portfolio offers these aids: 

e A colorful plate glass sign and 
door decals at no charge. 

@ Several types of stickers, stressing 
the particular service trade mark. 
Abbott has registered colorful trade 
marks for each of the services. These 
stickers for prescription packages 
are offered without charge. 

e Imprintec adhesive tape carrying 
both the trade mark and the phar- 
macy name and address. Each roll of 
2,592 inches is supplied for $1.43 per 
roll; heavy duty dispensers at $2.25 
each. 

e Identification badges containing 
the service trade mark and a place 
for the name of employes are pro- 
vided free. 

e Telephone stickers, which drug- 
gists distribute to customers for past- 
ing near their phones, are furnished 
imprinted at $2.85 per single thou- 
sand; $2.50 for additional thousands. 
e Imprinted book matches at cost. 
Over 12 million of these alone were 
ordered by druggists last year. 

e Imprinted delivery envelopes in 
several sizes, ranging in cost from 
$7.25 to $10.50 per thousand. 

@ Delivery labels, imprinted with 
name, address and trade mark at 
$3.95 per thousand; additional thou- 
sands, $3.50. 

e Parcel post labels, also imprinted, 
for the same cost. 

e “Get Well” cards, with druggists’ 
imprint, and envelopes are supplied 
free. The three-color cards carry the 
message, “Sorry you're sick—Get 
better quick!” 

e Imprinted package stuffers are also 
furnished without charge. 

¢ Two-color business stationery, 
with dealer imprint, is furnished at 
low cost. 

e Radio spot announcements and 
scripts for five-minute programs are 
supplied free. 

@ Reversible display cards in four 
colors furnished free. The 1542” x 
21” cards have a selling message on 


each side and contain the service 
trademark. 


@ Monthly direct mail pieces for 


physicians. Colorful mailing pieces of 
various types are imprinted and 
mailed to the druggists’ own mailing 
lists by Abbott without charge. 

e Imprinted cards to welcome new 
arrivals to the community and to 
congratulate new parents. These are 
supplied free with envelopes. 

e “Throw-Away” pamphlets for dis- 
tribution to customers. These multi- 
color six-page miniatures are fur- 
nished imprinted without charge. 

e Pamphlets for dentists. These are 
similar to those for customer distri- 
bution and are furnished free with 
imprints. 

e Newspaper ad mats in a variety of 
sizes are also furnished without 
charge. 

An unusual feature of the newspa- 

per ad mat service is that they can be 
obtained if printed form for special 
use where a pharmacy cannot use 
newspaper advertising economically. 
Abbott will print selected ads, com- 
plete with the druggist’s name, on 
postal cards or plain sheets. The 
charge is far less than cost. 
e Jacket insignias for 
without charge. 
® Door knob hangers with the drug- 
gist’s imprint furnished free. 
@ Medicine chest decals with a con- 
cise first-aid guide and space for 
writing the family doctor’s name and 
phone numbers. These are supplied 
with the druggist’s imprint at $53.25 
per thousand. 


employes 
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an 
advertiser 
puts 

his 
creative 
thinking 


Black & White 


Hoffman Radio Corp. (Los Ange- 
les) is a firm that doesn’t believe in 
“hiding its light under a bushel.” The 
firm feels that it has an outstanding 
advertising program and has taken 
special steps to tell its distributors 
and dealers about it. 

Hoffman has published a perky 
28-page booklet which outlines the 
whys and wherefores of its entire 
advertising program. The booklet, 
“Why We Do It The Way We Do,” 
uses two colors and considerable il- 
‘ustration throughout. It was created 
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by E. A. Tischler, Hoffman’s director 
of publicity. 

The book is designed to help de- 
velop “Hoffman style” in cooperative 
advertising and to explain the for- 
mat of factory advertising. It will 
also serve as a style sheet for print- 
ers and an informal instruction man- 
ual for the companies which work 
with Hoffman, including TV stations, 
producers, and its advertising agency, 


Foote, Cone & Belding. 


> It is seldom that an advertiser 
can completely analyze all of the 
basic ingredients of its advertising 
strategy and put them down in black 





and white, but Hoffman’s booklet 
manages to do this 


and in a style 
that even a layman can easily un- 
derstand. Both its advertising phi- 
losophy and mechanical methods are 
clearly defined. 

To show the direction in which it 
is headed, Hoffman has used a wide 
variety of “not this, but this” illus- 
trations—indicating its general aim 
of clean, modern layouts instead of 
crowded, unattractive ads 

Hoffman first explains its adver- 
tising philosophy: 


1. The Hoffman name must be es- 
tablished and accepted by the con- 
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sumer against the competition of 
older, larger and better-known com- 
panies. 


2. The high quality of Hoffman mer- 
chandise must be established. 


3. The importance of women’s con- 
trol of the major part of public’s 
purchasing power must be recog- 
nized. 


4. Hoffman advertising must sell 
merchandise immediately, with long- 
range, institutional connotations ad- 
ded to, but not substituted for, di- 
rect, powerful selling copy. 


5. The character of the company 
and its product must be projected 
in all its public contacts; in the ap- 
pearance of its advertising and other 
promotional material; in its copy ap- 
proach; in the basic good taste of its 
radio and television programming: 
its publicity; even such _ physical 
things as trucks, cartons, instruc- 
tion manuals, etc 


Pour opto ExPieys aces! 
Vt 


COME IN! SEE IT!.-WEARIT! 


The method Hoffman chose to 
reach these objectives is defined in 
the booklet: “To establish the Hoff- 
man name and character it seemed 
imperative that Hoffman advertising 
develop a completely different style 
from that of competitors. The older 
companies were better known and 
had much larger budgets; to compete 
with them on their own ground could 
accomplish little. All large radio and 
television manufacturers advertised 
the same way. National copy was di- 
rected primarily to men, had a long 
range viewpoint, and did not suggest 
the urgency of buying right now.” 


> One of the key factors in Hoff- 
man’s attempt to be different was a 
concentration on techniques used 
by leading retailers throughout the 
country—stressing copy that always 
asks for the order, demands imme- 
diate action and stresses consumer 
benefits. The program was designed 
to be flexible so that it would take 


The thinking that 
decided Hoffman's 
approach to 
advertising 
resulted in a typical 
Hoffman style. 

This article tells 
the features of 


that style. 


only two or three days to analyze, 
prepare and print advertising to 
meet a changing consumer situation. 

“Hoffman Style” is clearly define? 
in the booklet: 


> Copy ... The customer is invari- 
ably addressed in the second person 
through copy which presupposes the 
purchase has already been made. It 
contains at least one direct exhorta- 
tion for action and is informal, casu- 
al and is spoken, rather than written 
language. Copy also tries to be 
clever; attempting always to say 
something dramatic, 
amusing. 

The basic outline for copy is: 


exciting or 


A statement of fact 

. Proof of that statement 

3. Brief re-cap plus exhortation to 
buy. 


> Headlines . . . Headline messages 
should be given clearly even if the 
heading, as a consequence, runs a 
little longer than most. Graphic 
tricks can offset a heading’s length, 
and result in a complete thought at 
first glance. The headlines almost in- 
variably contain a verb and are 
written in sentence structure rather 
than in short disassociated phrases. 


> Layout . Hoffman layouts are 
patterned after those of major de- 
partment stores. Over-designed, 
tight layouts are out. Layouts must 
be basically as different as possible 
from those of competitors; even the 
shape of a Hoffman ad should differ. 
The layouts maintain the light touch 
wherever possible. While different, 
they must be in good taste. 

The “Hoffman Style” is achieved 
by balancing white, black and mid- 
dle gray in an interesting graphic 
pattern, seldom concentrating too 
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much on just one of the three. If a 
headline runs as long as four lines, 
almost invariably one or two are run 
in gray, the rest in black. 

One of the standard practices in 
Hoffman layout is graphic interpre- 
tation of the main headline. Ac- 
cented words are frequently used 
solid black in an otherwise gray line; 
key words many times are set in a 
bolder weight of the same type face 
as the rest of the line; words are 
underscored with solid 1 or 2-point 
rules or with rows of leader dots, 
solid or grayed, whichever seems in- 
dicated. 

Hoffman layout also makes fre- 
quent use of unusual typographic 
designs blown-up to huge size and 
usually grayed. These include over- 
size asterisks, braces, brackets, blunt 
arrows, space marks, check marks, 
pointing hands, stars, etc. 


> Typography Typogiaphy 
should be simple, clean, at least 4- 
point leaded, and have enough white 
around it so that it can be read 
easily. Again Hoffman tries to steer 
clear of its competitors’ styles. While 
Hoffman uses more different faces 
in its advertising than most adver- 
tisers, it customarily sticks to Cen- 
tury Expanded for body text—usu- 
ally in 12 or 14-point. The italics of 
the face are used frequently. 

Actually, Hoffman depends more 
on the way type is used rather than 
the faces themselves to give a note 
of continuity to its advertising. It 
frequently uses highly specialized 
types. 


> Point-of-Sale ... This ties in gen- 
erally with Hoffman's overall adver- 
tising program. The booklet ex- 
plains: “A measuring stick for Hoff- 
man point-of-sale is: Could a major 
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department store reasonably be ex- 
pected to use it in its interior dis- 
play? (We realize that major stores 
rarely use displays not prepared by 
their own departments—but | this 
evaluation is used to insure that 
Hoffman material will be in good 
taste, and acceptable to the feminine 
part of our potential audience.) It 
follows that color, then, must be 
high-fashion rather than high-visi- 
bility. Where most manufacturers 
would use bright orange, chrome 
yellows, bright blues, Hoffman's 
point-of-sale most frequently uses 
whichever colors are being endorsed 
by the home magazines. Cafe au 
Lait, charcoal grays, cinnamons, tan- 
gerines—find their way into Hoff- 
man point-of-sale pieces. Any im- 
pact lost by subtle colors is more 
than compensated for by the impres- 
sion of smartness and quality that 
Hoffman pieces achieve. Again, this 
approach is particularly important 
for the woman customer.” 


> Outdoor Hoffman's outdoor 
display generally follows the same 
theory but colors for outdoor are 
not muted or grayed. 


> Radio Radio is used almost 
entirely to augment other forms of 
advertising for impact and name as- 
sociation rather than as a direct 
selling tool. Commercials are clever, 
bright, amusing and gay rather than 
bombastic. Typical: A jingle with 
children singing “We've got a Hoff- 
man”, 


> Television A three-way ap- 
proach is used: State claim, prove 
and sum-up proof of statement. The 
product is always shown in the form 
of film clips or slides—never “live” 


> Promotion Hoffman uses re- 


prints of its ads, paper banners, tent 
cards, publicity releases, co-op ad- 
vertising, handouts, postcard mailers, 
tabloids and other methods to pro- 
mote its basic advertising. 


> Follow-Through Hoffman is 
continually testing its advertising 
effectiveness. It hopes to develop 
sales increases with fewer advertis- 
ing dollars by keeping a close tab on 
all phases of its advertising expendi- 
tures. 





An cS Industry Survey 


The New Trend 


Plastic Signs 


There’s a major advertising revo- 
lution in progress. It got its start 
following World War II and has 
swept the country. You can see the 
evidence on nearly any business 
urban or rural. It has af- 
fected both national and local ad- 
vertisers. 


street 


It’s the new trend in signs—both 
interior and exterior—the use of 
plastics. 

Plastic signs have literally taken 
the country by storm. In seven years 
the newest kind of signs have 
zoomed to a number one position 

. and they’re still climbing. 

Burnap Post of Rohm & Haas Co. 
(Philadelphia), one of the leading 
suppliers of plastics for signs, points 
out: “Since 1946, when we began to 
promote the use of acrylic plastic 
as a sign material, the growth has 
been steady and rapid, particularly 
since 1948, when the volume was al- 
ready sizeable. Today our sales of 
material to the sign industry are 
well over double what they were in 
1948. Signs represent the largest 
single group of non-military appli- 
cations for Plexiglas at the present 


time. A remark frequently made by 
sign companies is that signs made of 
plastics constitute the first new 
major development in the sign in- 
dustry since the advent of neon.” 

Plexiglas is by no means the only 
kind of plastic used for signs. Other 
plastics manufacturers are turning 
out huge quantities of similar mate- 
rials for use by sign makers. 


> R. H. Zahm, sales manager of Mu- 
tual Industries (Los Angeles), high- 
lighted this new sign trend for AR: 
“Outdoor advertising has reached a 
definite trend in desiring more and 
more colored plastic identifying dis- 
plays. It seems you can almost look 


to it as a cycle from an identification 
standpoint. First there were painted 
or carved wood signs, unilluminated. 
Then the signs were lighted with 
bulbs, outlining the lettering in va- 
rious forms; next opalescent glass 
letter signs, which in all instances 
were white. The era of neon signs 
came next in an array of colors such 
as a blue-green, but predominantly 
red. Now the trend is definitely away 
from this form of illumination, and 
we are in the era of the beautiful 
color combinations of shiny plactics.” 


There are many good reasons for 
the spectacular rise in popularity 
of plastic signs: 
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> They cost approximately half as possible, with lettering and illustra- ee s 
much as similar neon signs to con- tions clearly defined. Plastic Signs on Display 
struct. They require less costly — adbins _ 
electrical fittings and can be pro- 
duced in quantity with fewer hand 
operations. 


> They are easy to ship in light pre- 
fabricated wire-bound crates. or 
corrugated containers and can be 
carried at straight first-class rates 
> They are easy to maintain. Any 
unskilled handyman can_ replace 
fluorescent tubes used in most plastic 
signs. The entire electrical system is 
enclosed, safe from weather. Clean- > Weigh half as much 
ing is a simple matter of washing neon signs. 

the outside surface. 


> Plastic signs can withstand almost 
any weather conditions and can be 
erected easily. 


as simila 


> Operate on 200 volts. The typical 
> They give the same appearance plastic sign glows evenly with 500 
day and night. The smooth face lumens per square foot. Living high- ’ 
eliminates the problem of unsightly er legibility to copy. a 
“plumbing” which handicaps many Sign & 
neon signs in daylight. > Designs have few limits because a) UP 
the plastic is easily formed, ma- Te (TH 


> Perfect trademark reproduction is chined and cemented, 
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> Available in a wide variety of 
colors. In addition to at least seven 
basic colors of the plastic, itself, 
almost any other color can be ob- 
tained by coating the unexposed side 
of the sheet with acrylic-base paints. 


> Three-dimensional trademarks 
can be accurately detailed. 


> Because the paint used on the 
signs has the same chemical content 
as its plastic background, the two 
fuse together into one single, smooth 
surface. These “built-in” colors are 
guaranteed not to chip, crack, check, 
peel or fade 


> While fluorescent tubes, particu- 
larly those of the Slimline type, ap- 
pear to be the most common type of 
illumination for plastic signs, several 
other types are being used. In fact, 
most any type of illumination is 
possible—ranging from incandescent 
bulbs to neon tubing. 

The lighting is usually placed be- 
tween two sheets of plastic molded 
around a metal frame. The plastic 
is a diffuser which spreads the light 
evenly and diminishes “glare-halo” 
from bare tubes, which limits read- 
ability of many kinds of signs. It is 


a relatively simple matter to “load” 
a plastic sign with light to give it 
added impact. 

The greatest field for development 
in plastic signs is introducing ani- 
mation. To date this has been one cf 
the main handicaps, but it has been 
achieved effectively in some cases 
by special lighting effects within 
the signs. 

Today, mass-produced plastic 
signs are available almost anywhere 
in the country. Advertisers from 
coast to coast are using them for 
dealer identification programs. Prac- 
tically every large maker of signs is 
already using plastics or contem- 
plating it for the near future. 

Custom-made plastic signs are 
still in the development stage in 
most areas. Since a large portion of 
custom signs are made by some 
25,000 small sign shops throughout 
the country, it may be some time be- 
fore plastics reach the state of de- 
velopment here that they have in the 
dealer identification field. 


> Evidence of the overall impor- 
tance of this new trend is the num- 
ber of “blue chip” firms which have 
adopted large dealer identification 


RICHMOND HOME 


ssa 


VISITORS WELCOME 


See GOA fn sigul Hat oll! 


GOA “lights up the sky” for Chesterfield in Richmond, Virginia. ‘The 
South’s largest spectacular atop Chesterfield’s Richmond Plant is top- 
flight advertising outdoors. 


And GOA can do the same top job for you in commercial and iden- 
tification signs as well as 24-sheet posters, painted bulletins and spec- 


taculars. 


Whether you need one sign or a thousand—for a complete job from 
design to installation to maintenance—the experience of the entire GOA 


organization is at your service. 


Call your near-by GOA branch office for full information, or write: 


General Outdoor Advertising Co. 


515 S. Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 


Three-Dimensional .. . [he identifica- 
tion markings on this Sun Oil Co. station 
at Newton Square, Pa. illustrate how plastic 
signs can be moulded to give three-dimen- 
sional effects. Both the caduceus insignia 
made by Steiner Plastics Mfg. Co. (Long 
Island City, N. Y.) and the large letters made 
by Lee Plastics (Philadelphia) command at 
tention. Both types of displays are being 
produced in quantity for mounting, with and 
without backlighting. 


programs using plastic signs. The 
list, which includes hundreds of im- 
portant national advertisers, boasts 
such names as Coca-Cola, General 
Electric, RCA, Budweiser, Pabst, 
Schlitz, Esso, Shell, U. S. Royal, Lee 
Tires, Hotpoint, Hallicrafters, Red 
Owl, Coast-to-Coast Stores, Devoe 
Paints, Motorola, Bostonian Shoes, 
Johnson Sea-horse, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams, Firestone, Thor, Trailways. 
Greyhound, Ford. 

These users report a high rate of 
satisfaction. One Midwestern dairy 
firm, for example, reported that an 
area-wide storm caused $18,000 
damage to its neon signs, while 
newer plastic signs withstood the 
weather with practically no damage. 
A brewing company reports that its 
sign maintenance costs dropped $10,- 
000 last year due to increased use of 
plastic signs. 

One of the biggest original handi- 
caps to the development of plastic 
signs was local regulations, which 
frequently classified plastics with 
glass. Most of these regulations have 
now been changed and plastic signs 
are recognized as “safe.” 


>» One of the largest makers of plas- 
tic signs, Neon Products, Inc. (Lima, 
O.), recently surveyed 1,586 dealers 
who have received plastic dealer 
identification signs and got 
answers: 


these 


e Is your sign up? 
97% said “yes.” 


© How long do you keep your sign 
lit? 
64% said six hours per day; 27° 
12 hours; 9% 24 hours. 


¢ 
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Cross-Country Report on Plastic Signs 


Boston . ‘Acceptance of this mod- 
ern new identification is now univer- 
sal in many industries.” 
Robert G. FitzGerald 
Colorvision Plastics, Inc. 


Los Angeles 
and more 


“The trend is more 
toward plastic face indi- 
rectly lighted displays. The interest 
so far displayed on the Pacific Coast 
seems to be centered among the va- 
rious oil industries who are desir- 
ous of obtaining a plastic face sign 
that will give them the same night- 
time color effect that they 
the daytime 

“We receive inquiries 
daily concerning the application and 
adaptation of plastic face signs for 
quantity units, as well as custom- 
built displays. There are a number of 
California area that 
have passed a new ordinance allow- 
ing only indirectly lighted displays 
to be installed. One of the most 
prominent happens to be Palm 
Springs, and it appears that many 
others will follow suit.” 

R. H. Zahm, Sales Manager 
Mutual Industries 


have in 


numerous 


towns in the 


Cedar Rapids, ta... . It is our experi- 
ence that more and more local ad- 
vertisers are coming to accept plastic 
signs or signs with plastic panels in- 
cluded in them. We have produced 
many incorporating _ plastic 
neon lettering and trim and 
bulbs which shows the 
versatile nature of a plastic panel.” 
R. O. Smythe, Manager 
Bob Smythe Sign Co. 


SIZgnNS 
faces, 


chaser 


Cincinnaii “We find a steady and 
increasing trend toward plastic ex- 
terior signs as well as interior signs. 
The high cost of neon fabrication 
shows plastic’s inherent advantages, 
when considering the maximum size 
per dollar investment, minimum light 
shipping weights and minimum serv- 


ice costs which have 


caused this 
trend.” 


W. A. Cobbe 
Duralite Displays, Inc. 


Philadelphia “Not only have our 
plastic signs been shipped to every 
state in this country, but we have 
also made shipments to Central and 
South America, Asia Minor, Africa 
and elsewhere.” 

B. Spangler 

Spangler Sign Works 


Knoxville .. . For the past two years, 
in the Southeastern part of the U. S., 
the trend has definitely been towards 
plastic signs, and, of course, there 
aren't sufficient plastic fabricators to 
meet the demand with reference to 
custom work. Our own facilities are 
overtaxed with production runs on 
national accounts which we sell 
throughout the U. S., and we are do- 
ing custom work only in isolated 
We anticipate doubling our 
volume in 1953.” 

Harry W. Brooks, President 

Plasti-Line, Inc. 


cases. 


Dallas... “The trend to plastic signs 
is gaining momentum in the South- 
west. The research and experimental 
stages are over, the production line 
is rolling, and handsome, illuminated 
signs are dotting the highways and 
byways throughout this rapidly ex- 
panding industrial area. Sign buyers, 
sign builders and advertising pur- 
chasing agents have recognized the 
value of a completely 
sign.” 

Elmer F. Dumond, Gen. Sales Mer. 

Texlite, Inc. 


illuminated 


Lima, Ohio . “The general accept- 
ance of plastic signs has been phe- 
nomenal. . . . We are presently 
servicing over 400 blue-chip national 
companies. They are all greatly sat- 
isfied with the beauty, efficiency, and 
economical features of this revolu- 
tionary sign development. Large na- 
tional advertising programs have 
received greater impetus at their 
point-of-sale and consequently many 
advertising dollars have been turned 
into greater sales volumes.” 

Saul Seigel, Advg. Mer. 

Neon Products, Ine. 


Chicago .. . “We feel that the surface 
has not, as yet, been scratched in the 
use of this medium for sign purposes. 
The facility of coloring and forming 
this medium for various shapes, sizes, 
and designs, is unsurpassed, and the 
fact that important savings result to 
the user, both in the initial purchase 
price, as well as in maintenance costs 
over competitive media, will result 
in their ever increasing use for sign 
purposes.” 

A. A. Steiger, President 

Tel-A-Sign, Inc. 


e Has it 
front? 
98% indicated “yes.” 


brightened your store- 


e Have people complimented you 
on the appearance of your sign? 
95% said “yes.” 


e Has it established you as the 
(name of manufacturer) dealer in 
the area? 

94% said “yes.” 


e Have your clerks directed more 
attention to (name of manufacturer) 
products? 
94°. reported “yes.” 
e Has your 
prospects? 
85% said “yes.” 


sign brought in more 


e Have you increased your sales of 
(manufacturer's) products? 
71° said “yes” with the following 
percentages: 60°, up to 10°) in- 
crease; 31% up to 50% 
9°7, more than 50°; 


increase: 
increase. 


e Have you stocked a more com- 

plete line of (manufacturer’s) prod- 

ucts since your sign was erected? 
50° said “yes.” 


e Have you found your plastic- 
fluorescent sign easier to maintain 
than neon signs? 


95° said “yes.” 


> While exterior plastic signs have 
been showing a phenomenal rise in 
popularity, plastic display pieces for 
interior use have not been far be- 
hind. These have many of the same 


advantages as exterior signs. 


ani 
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LIVE BETTER 
FOR LESS 


Lighting Animation . This sign pro- 
duced by Bob Smythe Sign Co. (Cedar 
Rapids, la.) for Amana Freezers uses flash 
ing lights to give animation. A flashing 
white light in this case permits a partial 
copy change. The sign also has three color 
changes in addition to the copy line change 
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DAIRY BAR 


Versatile Signs . . . This production by 
Mulholland-Harper Co. (Philadelphia) shows 
the versatility of modern plastic signs. Inter- 
changable plastic panels are coupled with 
a standardized dealer identification sign. 


For the most part, plastic signs 
for interior use have replaced glass, 
wood and metal ones. The versa- 
tility of plastics and their durability 
and lighter weight are definite fac- 
tors in this trend. 

Generally outdoor plastic signs 
are built around a few specific de- 
sign principles. The indoor types, 
however, are as varied as their us- 
ers. In many cases they are repro- 
ductions of trade marks. Many times 
they are used as integral parts of 
product display racks. 

While some interior plastic signs 
are used without lighting, the ma- 
jority, like their outdoor “big broth- 
ers’, take advantage of special light- 
ing effects. 

George H. Lackner, president of 
The Lackner Co. (Cincinnati) out- 
lined six major advantages of indoor 
plastic signs for AR: 

1. The weight is approximately 
50° of older types, effecting appre- 
ciable saving in shipping. 

2. Practically breakage-proof, en- 
abling shipments to go by parcel post 
with reasonable assurance of non- 
breakage. 

3. The cost of the average indoor 
plastic sign, size for size, is approxi- 
mately 60°. of former neon types. 
4. Plastic signs offer a much better 
opportunity to reproduce _trade- 
marks, insignias, pictorials, ete. 

5. Day effect is equally as good as 
night effect. 

6. Cost of current is approximately 
25°% to 50% less than older types of 
illuminated signs. 


Well illustrated booklets describ- 
ing plastic signs are available from 
several sources. The following are 
available through AR’s_ Readers’ 
Service Department: 


> Plexiglas for Signs . . . This 24- 
page, multi-color booklet, published 
by Rohm & Haas Co. (Philadelphia), 


shows a wide range of applications 
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of Plexiglas for outdoor signs. Both 
dealer identification and custom-de- 
signed signs are described. Twenty- 
four natural color illustrations dem- 
onstrate the wide variety of sign 
designs possible. 

Illustrated are solid color and 
color decorated signs, letter signs 
and spectaculars. Merchandising 
fields covered include service sta- 
tions, paint, radio, soft drinks, elec- 
trical appliances, beer, footwear, 
automobile, restaurani, lumber deal- 
ers, banks, department, specialty and 
chain stores and plant identification. 


For your copy, circle No. 303 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


> Dupont “Lucite” . A 28-page 
manual published by the Plastics 
Dept. of E. I. DuPont deNemours & 
Co. (Wilmington, Del.) gives details 
on DuPont’s plastic material used in 
signs. The booklet deals with several 
applications for Lucite. While pri- 
marily edited for fabricators of plas- 
tic products, the booklet gives many 
details on Lucite of interest to those 
interested in buying plastic signs. 


For your copy, circle N 
Readers’ Service Card near t 


> Signs of the Times ... This 24- 


Le oe CU 


problem ordinary 


labels can't solve...use 


The answer to your 


PATENTED 


merchandising problems 


at point - of - sale. 


51GMertising® 


NEON PRODUCTS nc. 


500 Neon Avenue, Lima, Ohio 


World's largest producers of dealer illuminated signs 


... the tough ones are our specialty 


... where other types of labels are found 
“wanting”...or when you need to 


substitute an attractive pressure-sensitive 


label for a costly nameplate... 
Avery Kum-kKleen labels 

are the best solution 

to your problem! 


...and so are the other kind.. 


... where you want faster labeling... 
improved appearance...labels that won't 
pop, curl or peel...or those the housewife can 
remove without soaking or scraping...there’s 
no substitute for an Avery Kum-Kleen label! 


faster « easier « more economical 


Patented Avery 


dispensers...manual or electric... 


feed die-cut pressure-sensitive labels off roller tape, 
ready to be LAID ON any clean, smooth surface. 
No moistening...no sticky fingers. 

Where can YOU use these labels in YOUR business? 
Write today for free samples, case histories and prices. 


AVERY ADHESIVE LABEL CORP., DIV. 113 

117 Liberty Street, New York 6 ¢ 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5 

1616 So. California Ave., Monrovia, Cal. ¢ Offices in Other Principal Cities 
Originators of Pressure-Sensitive Labels 





, _ = 4 
you'll be stuck on 
GOODSTIX, too! 


new transparent self-sticking 


sign... for all industries! 


COODSTIX new transparent self-sticking 
signs are so simple to use at point-of- 
purchase. No glue, no tape, no moisture, 
no mess. That’s why retailers and sales- 
men appreciate CoopsTIx. Just peel off 
the two protective strips—and press. No 
wonder hundreds of firms—in a wide 
variety of industries—are snatching up 


coopstix. HOW ABOUT YOU? 


STREAMERS e POSTERS 
SIGNS e INSTRUCTION LABELS 


FREE! informational folder 
“GOODstix FOR SALES.” 


Call, write, wire for your copy 
and samples. 


GOODREN PRODUCTS CORP. 


vepr. ARS, 136 west 21 STREET, NEW YORK 


To 
Reach 
the 


20,000 
Actual 


Buyers 

of 
ADVERTISING 
MATERIALS and 
SERVICES 


put your 

selling message 
before them 

in 
Advertising 
Requirements 


page booklet describes both indoor 
and outdoor signs made by The 
Lackner Co. (Cincinnati). Primarily 
featuring plastic signs, the booklet 
also covers other types made by 
Lackner. A special section describes 
advertising clocks. 


py rcle No. 305 on the 
Service Card near back cover 


> Plastilux “500” Signs Neon 
Products, Inc. (Lima, O.) has issued 
this colorful 24-page booklet de- 
scribing its line of plastic signs for 
both interior and exterior use. An in- 
troductory section traces the devel- 
opment of signs from caveman days 
to the present. 

One of the most helpful features of 
this booklet is a special section out- 
lining the advantages of plastic signs. 
Four-color illustrations show many 
of the signs the firm has built for 
national advertisers. Neon Products 
also describes its promotional pro- 
gram to help manufacturers place 
their dealer identification signs. 


rcle No. 306 on the 
e Card near back cover 


> Features of the Colorvision Out- 
door Sign... A helpful outline of the 
basic features of plastic signs is in- 
cluded in this brochure of Color- 
vision Plastic, Inc., (Boston). It gives 
basic information about advantages 
of plastic signs, their development, 
sign lighting, cases and guarantees. 


For your copy, circle No. 307 on the 


Readers Service Card near back 


> Plastic Signs That Sell Day & 
Night .. . Signs produced by Stand- 
ard Mfg. Corp. (Chicago) are de- 
scribed and illustrated in this color- 
ful folder. It has special information 
about mounting signs. Also included 
is information on combination signs 
—groupings of plastic signs for spe- 
cial effects. 


For your copy, circle No. 308 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


Offer Brand Name Mats 


A new idea in brand identification 
is the Perfo Mat & Rubber Co.’s 
(New York) “Advermats”. Slogans, 
trade-marks and company names are 
die cut into rubber floor or coin 
change mats. The mats are available 
in any color combination and in a 
variety of sizes and shapes. 

Ten examples of manufacturers’ 
uses of the mats are shown in a 


four-page folder put out by Perfo 
Mat. 


circle No. 309 on the 


e Card near back cove 


Monthly Display Ideas 
Offered by Kleen-Stik 


Admen are eligible to join the 
“Idea-of-the-Month” Club. The club 
is the idea of Kleen-Stik Products. 
Inc. (Chicago). 

Each month the firm sends a new 
and different point-of-purchase dis- 
play utilizing the Kleen-Stik meth- 
od of application. The first “idea” is 
mailed in a permanent folder for 
quick reference. 


For your copy rcle No. 3 
Readers Serv ce Card neor da 


Explain Decal Use 


How over 20 leading national ad- 
vertisers use decal window valances 
and signs is illustrated in a full-color 
brochure being distributed by Amer- 
ican Decalcomania Co. (Chicago). 
The folder explains the role of decals 
in advertising and shows a wide va- 
riety of applications. 


TIES IN ALL OTHER 
TYPES OF ADVERTISING 
AT POINT OF PURCHASE 


COMPLETES SALES 
AT POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING DISPLAY CO. 


118-124 WEST PEARL ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Producers of illuminated and non-illuminated types of signs 


Serving manufacturers of brand-name 
products from coast to coast. 


Representatives in principal cities 
Fee 
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Only during the last decade or so 
has the cartoon come into its own in 
the advertising art field. Today’s 
publications are few indeed whose 
advertising and editorial columns 
aren’t well larded with humorous 
art work. This wider acceptance of 
the cartoon is based on a number of 
reasons—the main one being, of 
course, the high place they’ve won 
on many readership surveys. 

What are some of these other ad- 
vantages that make cartoons. so 
attractive to the advertiser? One is 
the time element. When deadlines 
are to be met, or a series of ads pro- 
duced in a hurry, it is the cartoon 
technique that best lends itself to 
rapid execution. Fast work on a 
cartoon by an experienced cartoon- 
ist gives it a spontaneity and fresh- 
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ek. 


e Money? 


hy Not Try Cartoons 


In Your Advertising? 


ness that many a more costly and 
pretentious piece of artwork lacks. 
Then, too, because most cartoons are 
drawn for line reproduction, 
time is spent having 
made. 


less 
engravings 


In this era of soaring production 
costs, it’s a pleasant surprise to find 
one type of artwork that is still 
priced within budget reach. Except 
for the output of a relatively few 
nationally famous prima donnas, 
cartoons can be bought at very mod- 
est prices when compared to the fees 
paid in other branches of advertising 
art. The reason for this is obvious— 
they take far less time to do than 
the carefully done, detailed produc- 
tions of the more serious artist. Nor 
does the cartoonist have the expense 
of hiring or photographing models, 
a very pleasant expenditure to be 
sure, but one that adds to the bill. 

Engraving costs average less for 
cartoons, for so many of the tech- 
niques, such as pen or brush line, 
or crayon that the cartoonist uses so 
effectively, are the very ones that 
can be reproduced so inexpensively 
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“IT Just eald, ‘Who'll volunteer to go to town for the Wheaties?’ " 


by Sidtfin 


by zinc cuts or offset. The many 
Ben-Day substitutes, such as Craft- 
tint or Zip-a-tone, are also particu- 
larly adaptable for use with cartoons. 


> Very often, economy-minded art 
buyers can get double duty out of 
their cartoons (ones composed of 
several figures or units) by separat- 
ing the various elements and using 
them as separate, smaller ads. One 
job that I recall that was stretched 
to the Nth degree was a catalog cov- 
er, an over-all pattern of many small 
cartoons. These were all cut apart 
and used as_ spot illustrations 
throughout the book. 

Another advantage of the cartoon 
is the consistently smart job of prod- 
uct identification it can do—usually 
by the continuous use of some highly 
styled cartoonist’s work such as 
Parch’s series for Angostura Bit- 
ters. The Ladies Home Journal’s 
“Never Underestimate the Power of 
a Woman” is another example of 
this. Or the “Tough, but Oh, so 
Gentle” bruiser who has dominated 
the Hastings Piston Ring ads for so 
long. 








“Rockwell! Keep your mind on your work!” 
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597 S'™ AVE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Layout 
Lettering 
Design 
iNlustrating 
Retouching 
Production 
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Yours FREE! 


“How to Prepare Your Copy 
For Offset Printing’’ 


This illustrated booklet shows 
you step by step how to pre- 
pare your copy. It will save time, 
labor, and money in preparation 
of copy and enable you to get 
more effective printing with few- 
er “extras.” Price list included 
enables you to take advantage of 
RCS low-cost gang-run for bro- 
chures, lists, folders, office forms, 
and catalogs. Send for your copy 
now. 





RCS Offset Printers 

123 N. Wacker Dr 

Chicago 6, III. 

Please send Booklet AR 2353 ‘‘How to Prepare 
Copy 

Name 

Company 


Address 

















Craftint Screen . . . Author Sid Hix used Craftint to get the screen effects in this cartoon. 


ooy LIKES THE NEW 
EVER peANUT BUTTER ST 


Zip-A-Tone Treatment... The use of 
Zip-A-Tone by the cartoonist can eliminate 
the need for Ben Day or halftone and yet 
provide toned treatments 


> One reason advertisers are so re- 
ceptive to cartoons today is the di- 
versity and variety of talent they 
have to choose from now. Many cre- 
ative artists and designers who for- 
merly passed up cartooning as 
a rather narrow and unrewarding 
field, have done much to make it 
the high art it is today. Every studio 
of any size has at least one accom- 
plished cartoonist on its staff these 
days—usually more. 

What a difference from the old 
days in the mid-twenties, when most 
advertisers looked askance at the 
light touch and the humorous ap- 
proach in advertising art. Advertis- 
ing cartoonists were hard to find in 
those days. If a cartoon came in, it 
was usually turned over to any 
illustrator who happened to have 
nothing on his board at the time. 
It was usually done under protest, 
and the finished job was usually a 
stiff, belabored drawing that was 
neither fish nor fowl. 

Yes, the picture’s changed. Now 
there is a style for every mood, a 


treatment for every product. Few 
indeed are the accounts’ which 
haven't used or plan to use cartoons 
in some form or other. Styles range 
from simple, sensitive line drawings 
to the slick, sophisticated washes; 
from intricate, grotesque styles . 
some bordering on the screwball... 
to bold slapstick handlings. It’s a wise 
advertiser who uses the type of 
cartoon that the reader understands. 
A highly-styled, whimsical abstrac- 
tion that rates high with The New 
Yorker clientele would have little 
appeal to the readers of the Chicken 
Pluckers’ Gazette. 


> Another field in which cartoons 
are proving increasingly useful is in 
public relations work. They can 
present a viewpoint in a _ simple, 
clear-cut way to vast groups of peo- 
ple who would ignore or not under- 
stand wordy, written appeals for 
their support. The use of cartoons by 
the Assn. of Railroads against truck 
competition is an example of this. 
Or the use of cartoons by the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn. against socialized 


Author Sid Hix ... and friend. 
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Editorial Cartoons... This cartoon for 
the American Medical Assn. is typical of the 
editorial type of cartoons which can be used 
both for advertising and publicity purposes 


medicine. Many an annual financial 
report has been made more palat- 
able by the use of cartoons. 

If you plan to use cartoons in 
any form, and you want to get the 
most out of your cartoonist, call 
him in personally, if possible. If 
your ideas are relayed to him by a 
second or third party, you may not 
recognize them when they get back 
to you. 

Humer is a fragile, elusive thing 
and can’t stand too much handling. 
Besides, in the planning stage, a 
good cartoonist can always contrib- 
ute some suggestions that will make 
the finished job a better one. Many 
advertisers just brief the cartoonist 
on what they want the cartoons to 
put over, then leave it to the car- 
toonist to come up with the humor- 
ous situations that will best carry 
out the advertisers’ ideas. 


HE BOUGHT A 
BAR OF SOAR SO 
1 JUST SU@GESTED 
AFEW RELATED 


ITEMS! 





SUGGEST MORE TO SELL MORE 





Training Aids .. . Sears used this cartoon 
and others like it to give their sales clerks 
pointers on salesmanship and customer re 
lations. 
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Arrow Booklet Suggests 
Varied Photostat Uses 


A handy 44-page reference man- 
ual of time and money-saving appli- 
cations of photostats and photographs 
has been produced by Arrow Photo 
Co. (Chicago). The plastic-bound 
booklet describes and _ illustrates 
several applications of photostats in 
advertising. 

One of the most unusual features 
of the manual is a swatch showing 
five different types of photostat pa- 
pers. The uses for each type of paper 
are described. 

Arrow’s bocklet shows pictures of 
plant operations and gives many 
end-product examples of work done 
with stats. Other services illustrated 
include photography, copy work, 
murals, blow-ups, coloring, mount- 
ing, portfolios, cut-out displays, 
photo montages, screened prints, 
toning, offset printing, etc. 

Manufacturers spend thousands of 
dollars working up gimmicks that 
will assure their prize display pieces 
placement at the all-important point- 
of-purchase. But the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure depends upon the man 
at the end of the distribution line 
who must actually place the piece. 


329 on the 


Readers Service Card near back ver 


Folder Gives Practical 


Hints for 24-Sheet Art 


A folder of practical hints for the 
24-sheet artist has been produced by 
Sniders’ Poster Process Co. (New 
Orleans). Featured is a discussion of 
economical sheet arrangement with 
illustrations of several possible ar- 
rangements. 

Other suggestions cover selection 
of colors, color mixing, poster tech- 
nique, warning against use of rub- 
ber cement, proper layout sizes, color 
swatches, etc. 


Supply Military Photos 


A self-mailer issued by the Wash- 
ington Commercial Co. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.) describes their picture 
and feature story service. The com- 
pany specializes in furnishing gov- 
ernment agency material — scien- 
tific, historical and military data and 
photographs for advertising, promo- 
tional or editorial Enclosed 
with the folder is a copy of an ad- 
vertisement demonstrating how one 
agency used the service. 


uses. 
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Good For 
That Media 
Headache 


MEDIA nowadays are no 
politician’s clambake. In the Ye 
Olden Days we had Atlantic 
Monthly and Scribner's and La- 
dies’ Godey’s Book, and that was 
about all. Now we have skywrit- 
ing and book matches and video 
and super-spectaculars. “Along 
the Media Path” is only one of 
several 





media departments in 
AA that keep you posted with 
up-to-the-minute information ev- 
ery week. A complete and accu- 
rate service greatly valued by 
readers of “The National News- 
paper of Marketing.” 


One full year of AA—52 issues 
—only $3.00—SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Advertising Age 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


200 E. Illinois St. ° 





i 
“We continue to be| 
amazed at the fine| 
| 
workmanship in your | 
wood engravings.” 
Robert S. Farrington 
BATTEN, BARTON, 
DURSTINE & OSBORNE 
YPICAL of thousands we make each 
year for agencies and manufacturers 
| everywhere. They show all the detail, all 
the shading. These pure black and pure 
| white illustrations will print clearly on 
any kind of Paper by any process. Elec- 
| tros can be made directly from the wood 
| block. Proofs can be enlarged or re- 
| duced. Santones can be made directly 


| from merchandise or any clear copy. 
pees seeeseseeeoussseeseeeana” 


Send us this ad clipped to your letter- 
head to receive free our new 60 page 
portfolio of engravings on wood. 


SANDER ENGRAVING CO., Inc. 

537 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, HA 7-2082 

THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
OF ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 





























125. 


PACKED IN HANDY 
12 CAN CARTON 


ARTWORK 
SAVE $.70 per can! CLEAR 
“SPREY” is only sold direct! No 
MIDDLEMAN ... between YOU 
and US! 
Acrolite International, Dept. AR-3 
12 Hollywood Ave., Hillside, N. J. 


| 
| MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 
(] 1 trial can 
[) 6 cans @ $1.35 per can 
C) 12 cans @ $1.25 per can 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 

| 

$ 1.50 | 
$ 8.10 

$15.00 | 

C) Enclosing our check (SPREY will pay | 

postage). | 

[) Send C. O. D. (We will pay postage). | 

| 

| 

| 


Name 
| Street 












































Four Clip Books of Ready-To-Use Art—hundred 
f art fs—absolutely FREF if you'll t 
rine new monthly art > 


1 
t 
a 


sue of pur new art service only $4.95 


+ 5 
nonth ” 10-day approval No obligation 


Write t 


“HARRY VOLK JR. ART STUDIO 
800 Central Bidg., Atlantic City, N. J. 





“BEST ART on the 
market,” users say 


3000 New Dragings—160 page Handbook foryou 
& // Used by HUNDREDS of top agencies 
y THEY SAY: ‘‘Best in the business,’ 
ne It's a gold mine,’ ‘“Outstandingly 
superior,” “Best we've ever seen,’ 
Head and shoulders abovecompetitors,” 


Immense help in our advertising,” 
Best service on the market” 


NO SUBSCRIPTION pay only $2 


each as use 
EXCLUSIVE to Listed Agencies and 
t{\ “National” (vs. retail) ad Mgrs. 
FREE BROCHURE Write Today! 
(Our 23rd Year of Advertising Art) 
STIVERS STUDIO box 3684, San Francisco 5 
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Photos of Models 


Shown in Folder 


Forty-eight photographs of Chi- 
cago’s top models plus one Bikini 
bathing beauty adorn a six-page, two 
color brochure printed by Peerless 
Lithographing Co. (Chicago). The 
name, agency and rating is noted 
beneath each lovely face. 

The fourth of a series, the folder 
is entitled “What Every Young Ad 
Man Should Know About Models.” 
Featured are such gleanings as “New 
York models and Chicago models are 
built differently. . Chicago is a 
food and soap town and these com- 
modities are best sold by models who 
are well nourished and curvaceous. 
New York models are tall... skinny.” 

Typical of the handy hints in the 
folder: “Models are rated alphabeti- 
cally to indicate hourly rates. A 
model rated A plus charges $15 an 
hour; A, $10 an hour; B, $8 an hour 
and C, $6 an hour, for photographic 
work. Special rates are, im some in- 
stances, possible on convention as- 
signments.”’ 

The folder was conceived as a 
service to admen who frequently 
can’t seem to find the right model at 
the right time. 















































Lambert Studios Offers 


Folder on Photographs 


Harold M. Lambert Studios (Phil- 
adelphia) are offering a four-page, 
two-color brochure describing their 
photographic service and catalog. 
The brochure is illustrated with 32 
examples of photographs available 
from the studio library, which con- 
tains more than 100,000 subjects 
suitable for editorial and advertising 
purposes. 

The photographs are distributed 
through a catalog published by the 
company. Prospective purchasers 
may order pictures on approval 
without charge. 


For your copy rcle No. 335 on the 
Readers Service Card near back ver 


Photo Comparison Shown 


A folder showing how a good un- 
retouched photo can do a better job 
than an inferior one which has been 
retouched—and save money at the 
same time—has been published by 
Shigeta-Wright (Chicago). Photo- 
graphs are used to illustrate the 
point. 










Abbott Art . . . Gallery art is featured in the unusual but highly successful advertising of 
Abbott Laboratories. These professional magazine inserts are examples. Art on right by 


Ruth Ray; left, Lawrence Beall Smith. Details in “The Abbott Story, 


page 15. 
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tow to ote e (CONVENTION 


By Charles E. Walsh, Vice President 


Assigned the job as host to about 
100 members of the Affiliated 
Advertising Agencies Network 
and their families, the author 
had to plan a convention the 
hard way—from scratch. Here 
he passes along what he learned 
from that experience. 


Before you even think about as- 
suming the responsibility of manag- 
ing a convention, an annual meeting, 
a sales meeting, or whatever you 
want to call it, make certain that 
you can count on the assistance of 
a “Gal Friday.” This is absolutely 
essential both for the affair’s success 
and for your own health. Men in 
the advertising business have ‘been 
known to get ulcers on top of their 
ulcers when they tried to go it alone. 

This having been settled, the proj- 
ect should get under way with a 
long and serious look at the records 
of how it went “last year.” Don’t be 
proud. 

The programs of most conventions 
are formulated by considering three 
things: 


1. The more or less fixed ele- 
ments which are continued from 
year to year. 


2. The suggestions and construc- 
tive criticisms of all who attended 
the last meeting. 


3. The opportunities offered by the 
location or time of the convention. 


This having been done, usually on 
an ideal but far from economic basis, 


Display Type: 18 pt Tempo Black: 60 pt St 


8 pt Futura Bold & Book 
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John Mather Lupton Co., 


it is then advisable to translate what 
you want to do into what you can 
afford to do. To do this it should 
be as obvious as it is essential that 
you must know two vital statistics: 
the expected attendance and the 
dollars per head you can count on 
as income. The latter may be in 
registration fees, allowances from a 
central fund or several other forms. 


> With a working capital figure de- 
cided upon, the next step is almost 
certainly one of paring some activ- 
ities. One good solution is the plan- 
ning of “optional events.” These are 
events collected for in advance but 
separately. There is probably a prac- 
tical limit to the number of events 
that you dare suggest as optional. 
It is undoubtedly somewhat below 
the number of events on the sched- 
uled program. 





In figuring convention costs, in- 
spect carefully the accounting on 
expenses involved in any or all pre- 
vious sales meetings of the same 
type. Pay particular attention to the 
details of the column which is 
headed “Extra-budgetary Disburse- 
ments.” Here is a clue to the fussing 
and cussing that went on last year. 

In this column you will find such 
unexpected items as “handling, 
wrapping and mailing” the samples 
that somebody left behind or the 
exhibits that nobody wanted until 
the dust had settled two weeks after 
the convention; “extra charge for 
orchestra” due to the fact that some 
extrovertish exec in a party mood 
said to the band leader, “Let’s have 
a few songs while we're waiting.” 
Or maybe it’s “pictures of Board of 
Directors” of which everybody sud- 


Inc., New York 


denly wanted prints, or “sign letter- 
ing,” or “sound projector rental.” 

Whatever the items may be, and 
obviously they will vary with the 
type and the site of the function, 
you can well afford to learn from the 
past. When you have every possible 
contingency figured out, then double 
the sum involved and you will be 
close to a correct estimate. 


> Let’s say that at this point you 
have a tentative program. It includes 
social events for the women; busi- 
ness activities plus a sprinkling of 
extra-curricular diversion for the 
men. Itemized costs are included, 
and the shocking total is right out 
there where everybody can see it. 

Undoubtedly this proposal must 
have the approval of some person, 
or committee, or executive board, or 
somebody. Get this approval in writ- 
ing. Get it on the events and, more 
important, on the total number of 
dollars to be spent. 

Now you are ready to sign con- 
tracts, make commitments, notify 
all about the tentative program. Do 
this as soon as you can. There is 
little to be gained by waiting; many 
advantages in early action. 

A workable procedure on the op- 
tional events is to poll all those 
expected to attend the convention 
with descriptions, costs, and a “Will 
you attend?” question for each 
event. You can wait until registra- 
tion to collect for these optional 
events, but if you do so, you'll un- 
doubtedly find defections that will 
throw the budget askew. My sad 
experience dictates the desirability 
of a check remittal as an affirmative 


The author: 

Charlies E. Walsh 

Vice President 

John Mather Lupton Co. 
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answer. No check means “I will not 
be there.” 

This same advice could well apply 
to the registration itself. It saves a 
world of bother and bookkeeping on 
signing-in day if registration fees 
can be collected in advance by check. 


> Let your headquarters hotel so- 
licit your membership directly on 
accommodations, with your stamp 
of approval. This saves you countless 
headaches in room-changing and 
date-changing later on. As a check 
on your attendance, however, re- 
quest that copies of correspondence 
be sent to you. 

Here’s an item that is frequently 
overlooked: Advise the hotel or 
hotels that the conventioneers will 
likely want to 
in town. Let 
parties—hotel 
it from there 


checks while 
two interested 
and members—take 
with whatever pre- 
arrangements are necessary to pro- 
vide this convenience. 

Civic convention bureaus of 
Chambers of Commerce can be help- 
ful in providing—and 
mailing direct 


cash 
the 


sometimes 
local maps, historical 
and sightseeing information, explan- 
ations of transportation, and much 
other literature of back- 
ground value. 


general 


> If the affair happens to be in a 
big city, you will have the theater, 
TV and radio breadcast ticket situa- 
tion to worry about—unless you 
sidestep it neatly. One way to skip 
it is, again, to set up early the 
system for having the individuals do 
it direct. Most radio and television 
stations demand that it be that way, 
anyhow. Ticket brokers, of course, 


adel I 
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+ 
Keep The Lad:es Enteria‘ned .. 
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17 POINT CONVENTION CHECKLIST 


. Get a Gal Friday 


Draft program. 


to help you. 


a) Check last year's program. 


b) Check criticism of last year’s program and suggestions. 
c) Consider events suitable because of time or location of meeting 


Figure costs of ideal program. 
a) Check 


Extra-budgetary Disbursements 


of past meetings 


Compromise between ideal program and reality 


Submit tentative program for approval 


Circulate tentative program to membership 


. Make commitments. 


Solicit membership for registration and other fees in advance 


Advise membership to request accommodations directly from hotel 


Arrange check-cashing facilities. 


Request civic convention bureau, Chamber of Commerce, sightseeing and entertain- 
ment organizations, etc., to send literature direct to membership. 


Advise membership to procure theater, TV, radio tickets directly 


Consider rubber stamping identification badge masthead 


14. Let membership fill in own names on badges. 


15. Advise distaff attendance on what to wear. 


16. Deal carefully with musician's union on contract details. 


17. Double check to see that all bills are in before figuring final balance sheet. 


are eager to get the business, so 
they will do almost anything you 
want. Choose a good one and advise 
members to write directly. 

The timing on these requests is 
worth noting. Radio and TV tickets 
are best requested the last two 
weeks before performance. On the 
other hand, theater tickets should 
be written for as far in advance as 
possible. To repeat, though, let this 
be done directly so as to relieve 
yourself of a most punishing detail. 

Stenographic help for conven- 
tioneers is something that many re- 
quest but few use, I discovered. It 


ee EA 


Me 


A fashion show is one of the most easily arranged 


entertainments for the ladies. Local department stores are generally willing to work out the 


necessary arrangements for you. 
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sounded like a good idea to have a 
stenographer on duty in the head- 
quarters suite to assist members 
with a variety of odd jobs. I have 
now concluded, however, that it is 
a waste of money; any hotel that is 
worth its salt can provide the same 
service on demand. 


> A device for kicking off a con- 
vention on a pleasant note is the 
gift packet. These can be used for 
both husbands and wives (if both 
are attending), but it is most suc- 
cessful for the distaff side of con- 
ventions. Registration the 
obvious time for distribution. 

If your group represents some 
special influential audience for an 
industry, manufacturers in that field 
will be happy to cooperate by donat- 
ing samples particularly if the op- 
portunities of such a move are 
outlined to them intelligently. Typ- 
ical gifts which were made to our 
group, for example, 
coffee, shampoo, nail polish, skin 
cream, redeemable certificates for 
merchandise, cigarettes and clothes 
hangers. 


time is 


were candy, 


Here’s a hint in passing. A par- 
ticularly suitable package in which 
to put whatever donations you 
gather is a hat box. This too can 
very well be a gift. Local depart- 
ment stores are usually pleased to 
supply them. 

For the men it is a good idea to 
include trade magazines of interest 
(easy to obtain, too), pad of paper 
and pencils, and the business meet- 
ing program, of course. 
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> Of course there are the obvious 
items such as identification badges 
and programs. There is sometimes a 
tendency to produce both a women’s 
and a men’s version of the program 
where a separate schedule of events 
exists. I consider this inadvisable 
and just an added chore. 

If your attendance is relatively 
small and your budget likewise, you 
might consider rubber stamping 
your organization’s name on stock 
badges. Carefully done, this should 
serve the purpose and save a print- 
ing bill. Let each person fill in his 
or her own name on the badges at 
registration time. 

Here are some miscellaneous 
thoughts which might prove helpful: 


@ Have your Gal Friday advise the 
female membership on what to 
wear when. 


@ Let somebody else decide for you 
whether the big social affair is 
to be formal or informal. 


@ Deal carefully with musicians in 
contract details. Their union has 
some rules and regulations that 
can cost you money if you are 
not careful. 


> At the final meeting of an annual 
convention I managed recently in 
New York, I circulated a_two- 
pronged questionnaire. It asked the 
reader to indicate the most pleasing 
and most displeasing features of the 
program just completed. Here are 
some of the most repeated com- 
ments: 


@ No arrangement for cashing of 
checks 


@ Too tight a schedule 


@ The men had to work too hard 
(by women) 


@ Not enough opportunity to be 
with the women (by men) 


@ Fashion show excellent 
@ Dancing lessons least entertaining 


@ More activities should be planned 
for couples 


@ Boat trip around Manhattan fas- 
cinating 


@ Objective talks by outside busi- 
ness experts excellent 


@ Cocktail party best 


The meeting over, a major job 
still remains—final accounting. This 
should not be done too soon. Bills 
have a way of straggling in late. 
When you are sure you have all dis- 


bursements noted, then set up your 


balance sheet. 
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General Electric Company used two four-car trains to present their 1953 major appliances 
to distributors and key sales executives, covering 16 cities in 19 days. 


Baggage and horse cars were converted into attractive meeting rooms complete with 
revolving stage, lighting and sound by General Exhibits & Displays. 


General Exhibits can help you with your next sales meeting, whether on rails, in theatres 
or hotels. 


Portable stage used by 
Servel, Inc. to introduce new 
Wonder Bar to the trade. 
Stage erected in 2 hours. 


Seven scenery changes. 





exhibit 
sells 
magnesium 


The Dow Chemical Company sold the basic 
qualities of Magnesium in this exhibit at the 


recent Metal Show through dramatic, con- 








vincing demonstration of its many and varied 


S uses in industry. 
Q: ne ral 
exhibits 


& displays 
ine 


C GENERAL EXHIBITS AND DISPLAYS, INC. 
“ 2100 N. RACINE AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





Exhibitor Faults Noted 
By Convention Managers 


As might be expected, show man- 
agers have some gripes about exhibi- 
tors. Albert W. Erickson, Jr., exhibit 
manager of the Assn. of Iron & Steel 
Engineers (Pittsburgh), listed some 
of them in a New York clinic speech. 


1. Indiscriminate tipping. 


2. Arrival of an exhibitor, just be- 
fore show opening, with a booth that 
breaks all show rules. 


3. Exhibitors who let display build- 
ers sell them a ‘“Dominate-the- 
Show” booth that breaks rules. 


4. Parasitic exhibitors who depend 
upon other ingenious exhibitors to 
draw crowds for them—then com- 
plain if there are no live exhibits 
in their vicinity. 


5. Exhibitors who make no effort 
to properly man their booth. 


6. Exhibitors that complain about 
high union labor rates—over which 
the show manager has little control. 


7. Exhibitors who demand pre- 
mium locations at the entrance of 
the show. 


8. Exhibitors who have to use 
nuisances (to other exhibitors) to 
attract attention. 


9. “Cubic content” experts who 
never take advantage of the cubic 
content they are permitted to use 
by existing rules and regulations. 


lvel Compiles Handbook 
For Preparing Exhibits 


Ivel Corp. (New York) has com- 
piled an exhibitors’ handbook which 
should lend a helping hand to most 
anyone who wants to make exhibits 
pay. Entitled Handbook of Selling 
in Three Dimensions, the colorful 
booklet covers such subjects as 
charts and maps; audience participa- 
tion; dioramas and models; dramat- 
ics; illustrations; lighting; module 
construction; breakdown; motion; 
sound; color, and exhibit quality. 

An introductory section lists six 
rules for making exhibits pay: 


1. Don’t turn a deaf ear to the 
fellow who comes to sell you space 
in a show. 

2. Don’t wait until the last min- 
ute before planning your exhibit. 

3. Don’t regard the show as a 
“necessary evil,’ an annoyance that 
breaks into the regular routine of 
your business. 
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House Organ Tie-In... Abbott Laboratories (North Chicago, III.) uses its popular external 
house organ, What's New, to draw attention at one of the 70 trade shows at which it exhibits. 
A blow-up of the cover and an offer of prints of the cover picture for framing are important 
features of this display. (Details in “The Abbott Story, page 15.) 


4. Don’t take the position that 
any old thing will do as a display 
background—that your merchandise 
will sell itself. 

5. Don’t send the office boy and 
the porter to the show to warm the 
chairs in your booth. Let your best 
salesmen meet their customers there. 

6. Don’t forget that your booth 
display is “three-dimensional adver- 
tising’” and should be based on a 
certain well-defined exposition psy- 
chology. 

The book also contains a handy 
checklist for exhibitors and a glos- 
sary of exhibit terms. 


For your copy, circle No. 323 on the 
Readers Service Card near back cover 


New York Firm Rents 
Historical Articles 


If you want to prepare an histori- 
cal exhibit for your company, the 
Warshaw Collections of Business 
Americana (New York) probably 
can help you. In a six-page, two- 
color folder the company describes 
the more than a million pieces of 
early American advertising which 
comprise the collection. 

Catalogs, old lithographs, labels, 
trade cards, posters, handbills, in- 
voices and packages are among the 
samples which have been assembled 
by the firm. Warshaw will rent one 


piece or an entire packaged display 
personalized with company name and 
copy. A research and art department 
helps companies prepare annual re- 
ports, house organ layouts, anniver- 
sary celebration pieces, window dis- 
plays and TV commercials using the 
historical items. 

Warshaw has collected historical 
items representing over 100 fields 
ranging from bicycles to bridges and 
toys to transportation. 


For your copy, circle No. 324 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


Special Exhibit Ideas 
Described by Hartwig 


Many of the special features of 
displays and exhibits are illustrated 
and described in The Fourth Dimen- 
sion in Selling with Exhibits, a 20- 
page booklet issued by Hartwig Dis- 
plays (Milwaukee). 

Included in the descriptive mate- 
rial are remote-controlled animated 
figures, models, dioramas, charts and 
graphs, dealer presentations, com- 
plicated industrial exhibits, training 
aids, outdoor exhibition displays, in- 
terior displays, package displays 
(both custom built and rental units), 
portable packaged displays and point 
of purchase materials. 


For your copy, circle No. 325 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 
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Fred Allen 
Helps NBC 


ell Summer 


It was during January’s wintry 
blasts when the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. first began to plan its sales 
promotion presentation for the com- 
ing summer months. Enlisting Fred 
Allen as “Veep for Summer,” NBC 
came up with a sound-slide color 
film which told of the advantages of 
radio in the warm months and gar- 
nered first prize in the “best slide- 
film with sound” presentation de- 
partment of a contest sponsored by 
the National Visual 
Assn. 

Conceived and executed by Jacob 
A. Evans, manager of the radio ad- 
vertising and promotion department 
and Harold W. Shepard, supervisor 
of radio sales promotion, the pres- 
entation synchronizes summer and 
sales, and most effectively captures 
the spirit of the product . NBC 
summer radio time. 

Humorist Fred Allen is starred as 
radio’s only “vice-president in charge 


Presentation 
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of summer.” Commissioned to bring 
the facts and the value of summer 
radio to advertisers and agencies, 
Allen sets out on a tour, polling re- 
search authorities, network execu- 
tives, ratings experts, agency men 
and others. This is all accomplished 
with cleverly drawn color slides, ac- 
companied by the persuasive, nasal 
voice that is Fred Allen’s trademark. 


> Investigating the summer market, 
Allen tells his listeners that the sales 
trend during the months shows a 
marked increase for many products 
and proves it with figures. 

Fourteen per cent more toilet soap 
is sold during the summer months 
than the average of all other months. 
Beverage sales increase, with soft 
drinks up 47%, beer sales skyrocket- 
ing and tea up 22%. Dry cereals 
advance 17% in sales, refrigerators 
91% and ranges 65°. Cosmetic sales 
jump. People smoke 5° more in the 
summer months and gasoline and oil 
sales climb 5°; 31° more automo- 
biles are sold; 6% more building 
materials. There are summer sales 
increases in auto tires, home heating 
units and paints. 


Allen tells us that radio is the only 
advertising and sales medium that 
follows people wherever they are 
and as he talks the visual evidence 
is unfolded on the color slides which 
keep pace with his voice. We learn 
that national retail sales during June, 
July and August are only 2.6% be- 
low the level for the entire year and 
a color chart accompanies the find- 
ings. 


> As the presentation unfolds, Fred 
Allen continues his search for sum- 
mer radio facts in the form of spar- 
kling conversation with various 
characters. We learn that during 
any average summer week, 24 out of 
25 people are at home, and not away 
on vacation. In an interview with 
the manager of a supermarket, Allen 
finds out that there is no true sum- 
mer slump. Says the manager, “Buy- 
ing power doesn’t change in the sum- 
mer, Fred, but people’s living habits 
do. So the advertiser’s problem is to 
make his selling techniques com- 
patible with the changed habits.” 
As the presentation proceeds it is 
punctuated with original musical 
accompaniments by Bernie Green 
and NBC 35-piece orchestra. There 
are typical radio sound effects and 
musical fanfare to dramatize high- 
lights of the 222-frame color cartoon 
film strip which lasts 30 minutes. 
Network radio is the medium to do 
the summer selling job, Allen dis- 
covers. Radio goes where the buyer 
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goes in the summer, to the beach, 
driving, on vacation and in the home. 
All of this evidence is effectively 
brought out in the dialogue between 
Allen and the announcers and char- 
who are introduced as the 
action goes on. We find out that 
advertisers who stay on the air 52 


Je 


acters 


weeks a year capitalize on summer 
listening in two ways. Aside from 
doing a consistently strong sales job 
during the summer, they ease into 
the fall listening season at a higher 
audience level. 


>A point that is strongly stressed is 
the fact that people listening to sum- 
mer network programs develop new 
listening habits that carry over into 
the fall. Many good programs of the 
past decade got their starts during 
the summer and took audiences away 
from programs that went on vacation. 

Allen then learns about NBC’s 
merchandising plan in an interview 
with John K. Herbert, NBC vice- 
president. 

There is an exchange of dialogue 
between Fred Allen and William 
Gargan, the detective Barrie Craig 
of radio fame which is replete with 
Allen-esques, leading up to his talk 
with Jack Herbert. Let’s listen in on 
this conversation on merchandising. 
HERBERT: We help the advertiser at 
the point of sale by get- 
ting retail merchandising 
cooperation, Fred. NBC 
has twelve district super- 
visors in the field. They 
travel all over the country 
working closely with local 
affiliates and wholesalers 
and retailers. 

What do these merchan- 
dising guys do... . pull 
customers into the store 
off the street? 

We’re working on 
Fred. We 


study 


HERBERT: that, 


survey and 
local marketing 


Four Ways. 


ways to present usually dull statistics 


conditions and buying 
habits in each area. We 
make certain that retail- 
ers know the full adver- 
tising impact being put 
behind NBC advertised 
products and show them 
how to make it work for 
their cash registers. 
How? 

By getting retailers to tie- 
in to the NBC program 
with point of sale displays. 
We take pictures of the 
ones that stimulate sales 
best. We show the retail- 
ers how to make money 
and more sales by taking 
advantage of the 
advertiser's 
paign. 

In this day of 


ALLEN: 
HERBERT: 


radio 


sales cam- 


budget 


AVERAGE MONTHLY RETAIL 


i ee 


$12,741 


PV Ayy) $12,756 


WINTER SPRING 


. These four examples from NBC's prize-winning film show four successful 


problems, doesn’t the ad- 
vertiser balk about shell- 
ing out for your help? 

Balk? Why should he? 
Our merchandising serv- 
ice is free. Any sponsor 
of an NBC program just 
indicates his 


HERBERT: 


desire for 
merchandising and 
BOOM ... we’re in there 


with a plan. 


>Portland Hoffa plays the distaff 
side in this slide-film drama. Typical 
exchanges between Fred and Port- 
land bring out more facts about sum- 
mer radio. 


We discover that during the sum- 
mer cosmetic sales leap. Women 
need more protection from the sun, 
and their makeup is “touched up” 
more frequently. People even smoke 
more in the summer, 5‘; more. This 
fact causes Allen to quip, “Say, I 
never thought of that. You smoke 
more when you don’t wear gloves.” 


THE EASEL PORTFOLIO THAT DISPLAYS 
ONE SHEET AT A TIME 
As each sheet is viewed, it is flipped 
over the top. Special construction allows 
ali sheets to lie perfectly flat without 
expensive cloth hinging. Loose leaf. 
Simply lift Viewmaster by the front cover 
and the automatic easel sets it up firmly 
Carried in stock in four sizes. 


Sales 7ools, Vue. 1708 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 12, lil. 


SEND FOR 
FREE FOLDER 


*Also 100s of other items. 


Summer Radio .. . NBC used this one to 


illustrate the point, “Radio alone follows 
people wherever they go. 
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Vice Presidents Three .. . Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of Summer, Fred Allen, joins 
Charles C. Barry, VP in charge of programs, 
and Jack Herbert, VP in charge of sales, to 
record parts of the sound track for NBC's 
prize winning, sound-sl.de film. 


> During all of these typical Allen 
remarks, the listener is entertained 
as well as educated. There is never 
a dull moment. And the strongest 
factor that strikes the observer dur- 
ing the NBC presentation is how 
completely it reflects the quality of 
the product for sale... summer radio 
time. It is a most effective method 
of creating a favorable climate for 
the NBC salesman. In considering 
the presentation, NBC executives 
wanted it to convey a light summer- 
time atmosphere and with Fred 
Allen to direct the proceedings it has 
achieved this result. That in essence 
is what every producer of a visual- 
audio sales presentation must strive 
for—to effectively capture the spirit 
of the product and to get the product 
into the action. NBC has accom- 
plished its objective. 

The conception, storyboard, roughs 
and layout for the 222 frame picture 
was handled by NBC’s own art de- 
partment, under the supervision of 
art director Walter Van Bellen. The 
actual art work was done by Abner 
Braboff. The script was entirely an 
NBC production. 

Actually, the 222-frame picture 
took about 250 separate pieces of art. 
Colored paper was cut out to create 


Combination Treatment . Combin 
ing photo and cartoon brought this effective 


result. It is one of the 222 color illustrations 
in NBC S film. 
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forms and figures. Detail was then 
worked onto the paper by brush or 
pen. Graboff used a _ contrasting 
technique whereby the copy had to 
contrast strongly with colors em- 
bodied in the art in order to stand 
out. 

However, before any of the art- 
work was worked out, NBC record- 
ing technicians were busy recording 
the sound “track.” The art was syn- 
chronized with the sound later. The 
recordings were made on tape. This 
master tape was used for large audi- 
ences, while special records dubbed 
from the tape were used for smaller 
groups. 

The final photography was made 
from Kodacolor negatives. Depicto 
made eighteen 35mm prints. The 
film is mechanically advanced when 
shown. NBC uses Soundview pro- 
jectors to show the film. 


Booklet Describes New 
Color Slide Projector 


Visual presentations play a large 
part in today’s selling programs and 
the Port-A-View, manufactured by 
FR Corp. (New York) has been de- 
signed to provide the salesman with 
a portable projector to show color 
slides of the product clearly and 
realistically. It is carried in a case 
like a camera, weighs 4 pounds and 
an automatic slide changer moves 
each slide into position while remov- 
ing the preceding one. 

The FR Port-A-View offers the 
advantage of adding new slides in- 
expensively to introduce new lines 
and eliminating old ones for out- 
dated or discontinued products. The 
entire story of a product can be 
shown very quickly in full color. 

A full-color broadside describing 
the Port-A-View is available. 


Offer Tips on Speeches 


Henning and Cheadle, Inc. (De- 
troit), producers of promotional and 
training programs and materials, 
have published a booklet Effective 
Presentation which tells how to 
speak effectively before groups. In 
terse, easy-to-digest paragraphs the 
booklet lists points to remember in 
preparation and presentation, and 
stresses the use of visual media to 
gain greater attention and audience 
understanding. 


Nice Things To Have Around 


Ampro Corp. (Chicago) has 
found out why people buy tape 
recorders. They surveyed nearly 
2,000 Chicagoans to find out— 
and some of the answers were en- 
lightening. 

There were the expected re- 
sponses: 62°% said they would like 
to own a tape recorder because of 
the pleasures it would afford them- 
selves and other members of the 
family; 256 cited self-improvement; 
120 had religious or instructional 
reasons; 92 business uses, etc. 

One far-sighted respondent, how- 
ever, came up with an unexpected 
answer. He wanted to record his 
favorite radio program to play 
back in the summer when it is off 
the air. 

A skeptic said he would ‘“‘enjoy 
recording pre-election promises of 
our politicians so he would hear 
them again a few months after 
election.”’ 

A young lad responded, ‘I'm a 
boy and it would keep me out of 
mischief.’’ Another youngster gave 
this all-encompassing reply, ‘‘I 
could use it." 

The clincher, though, was the 
young man who replied, ‘‘They're 
just nice things to have around 
when you want some fun!"’ 


Develop New Continuous 
Tape Recorder Device 


A new continuous cartridge fo 
tape recorders has been announced 
by Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp. (Meriden). The new device 
attaches easily to any standard make 
tape recorder to provide over 200 
feet of continuous recording—up to 
10 minutes in length. 


Called the Connecticut Continuous 
Tape Cartridge, the device will re- 
peat any recorded message without 
interruption as many times as de- 
sired. Messages can be erased and 
recorded at will, or the entire tape 
cartridge removed and filed for fu- 
ture use. 


The new cartridge eliminates the 
need for rewinding. It is expected to 
find applications in many point-of- 
purchase displays as well as for 
training purposes. Using the cart- 
ridge on a tape recorder set to be ac- 
tivated by some action on the part 
of a buyer, displays, appliances, auto- 
mobiles or other items can be made 
to “speak.” 











Shooting for Rust Prevention . 







































































. . A camera crew for Paragon Pictures prepares to 


shoot a scene for Rust-Oleum Corp.'s color sound movie. The 16mm film dramatizes the 
story of rust prevention and depicts the founding of the Rust-Oleum Corp. The film is available 


free to commercial groups. 


Paragon Films Story 
On Rust Prevention 


A film showing the destructive ef- 
fects of rust and demonstrating pre- 
ventative measures has been filmed 
by Paragon Pictures (Evanston, III.) 
for Rust-Oleum Corp. (Evanston, 
Ill.). 

Several camera crews worked to 
film the scenario prepared by Para- 
gon for the 16mm color sound movie. 
One crew went on location in New 
York shooting ocean liners and dock 
scenes while others shot scenes in 
Kansas and southern Illinois. 

The finished half-hour movie is 
being loaned free to associations, 
clubs and commercial groups. 


Features of Newest 
Projectograph Told 


Features of the newest Projecto- 
graph unit for showing 2” x 2” slides 
are described in a four-color folder 
issued by Projectograph Corp. (Osh- 
kosh, Wisc.). The portable display 
unit has a built-in 88-square inch 
daylight screen. 

The entire unit weighs only 25 
pounds and is 16” x 13” x 15”. It is 
completely contained in a luggage- 
type case. Fourteen slides can be 
shown at a time. Slides are changed 


automatically at regular intervals or 
by a remote control unit. Sets of 
slides are easily interchangeable. 

The folder lists many uses for the 
unit, including point-of-purchase 
display, visual education, sales meet- 
ings, conventions, etc. 


For your copy, circle No. 340 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


Folder Explains New 


Recording Attachment 


A new folder describing Magne- 
sound, Victor Animatograph Corp.'s 
(Davenport, Ia.) magnetic record- 
ing and playback system for 16mm 
sound projectors, has been issued by 
the firm. The brochure describes the 
special attachment which sells for 
$199.45. 

Major components of the Magne- 
sound include a magnetic drum in- 
corporating separate record-play- 
back and erase heads and a separate 
magnetic amplifier in a compact, 
lightweight case. The Magnesound 
drum is interchangeable with the 
projector’s optical sound drum and 
is connected to the magnetic ampli- 
fier. The Magnesound amplifier is, 
in turn, interconnected with the pro- 
jector amplifier. 

Recordings can be made at either 
16 or 24 frames per second and era- 
sure of a previous recording is auto- 
matic when a new recording is 
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placed on the film. A special safety 
device eliminates possibility of acci- 
dental erasure of a recording. 

The folder lists many special ap- 
plications for the attachment. 


For your copy, circle No. 341 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


RCA Booklet Lists 


Custom Record Styles 


A pretty model helps RCA Victor 
(New York) describe its custom 
record sales division in a 28-page, 2- 
color booklet, “I Never Knew .. .” 
Explanations and illustrations of the 
many different types, sizes and styles 
of records are the main feature. 
Copy was written in simple language 
using the device of having the model 
“explain”, supposedly in her own 
words, the various records. 

Specialty records for advertising 
and promotion campaigns and for 
charitable organizations are de- 
scribed. The last pages cover the 
technical angle of how recordings 
are made. 


342 on the 


For your copy circle No 
Readers Service Card near back cover 


Booklet Explains Uses of 
Magnetic Tape for Movies 


The advantages of the new sound 
films utilizing a strip of magnetic 
recording tape are explained in New 
Voices For Business Movies, pub- 
lished by Bell & Howell (Chicago). 
The booklet deals primarily with the 
B&H Filmosound 202 16mm sound 
projector. 

The 20-page booklet covers the 
topics of films for sales programs, 
sales training, reaching foreign mar- 
kets, cooperative selling, personnel 
training, safety, employee relations, 
annual reports and institutional mov- 
ies. 


For your copy, circle No. 343 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


Release New Salesmen 


Training Sound Films 


Strategy tips for better selling are 
presented in seven sound movies 
produced by the Dartnell Corp. 
(Chicago). The films are not theo- 
retical but deal with actual mistakes 
made by salesmen. They offer con- 
structive ideas and suggestions for 
more effective selling programs. 

The company has issued a four- 
page folder describing the salesmen 
training pictures in detail with an 
accompanying price list for both 
purchase and rental of the films. 


For your copy, circle No. 344 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 
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Display Package Builds 


Sales for Zymenol 


By Webster Kuswa 
Vice President 
Paulson-Gerlach & Associates 


It isn’t easy to convince 50,000 
American druggists that an ethical 
product (prescription item) has 
“gone consumer” and deserves coun- 
ter and window displays. Otis 
E. Glidden & Co., Inc. (Waukesha, 
Wisc.), manufacturer of Zymenol 
laxative, solved the problem with a 
consumer package based on an en- 
tirely new merchandising concept. 

Until September 1951, Zymenol 
had always been sold in a bottle 
with a two-color label. Though fair- 
ly well styled, the bottle lacked con- 
sumer appeal. Instead of display- 
ing it, druggists kept it hidden 
in prescription departments. Over- 
the-counter trade couldn’t develop 
normally, despite Zymenol’s un- 
questioned quality. No one saw it 
without first asking for it. And no 


Display Type 36 pt Bodoni Black 
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one asked for it except on a doctor’s 
recommendation. 

Although doctor’s recommenda- 
tions had given Zymenol its best 
hold on the market, it was losing 
the battle of the brands to laxa- 
tives backed by huge consumer ad- 
vertising appropriations. Glidden 
executives re-examined basic sales 
policies. They decided to promote 
Zymenol at the consumer level with- 
out neglecting the medical market. 


> Glidden’s advertising agency drew 
the assignment of developing a con- 
sumer package—the first project in 
what has since become a successful 
sales campaign. A survey of laxative 
packages already on the market 
proved that only one or two had in- 
dividuality. The others were a pale, 
tired group whose only claim to dis- 
tinction lay in the brand names 
printed on them. But they enjoyed 
display on laxative shelves. 
Zymenol needed a_ self-display 
package different from all others— 


a package people would recognize 
even without reading the name. Why 
not develop a package that would 
encourage druggists to set up two 
units, side by side, instead of just 
one? Such a package would give the 
product double the display any com- 
peting laxative received—a means 
of winning an instant sales advan- 
tage. 

Other sales-minded people must 
have had the same idea. The obvious 
weakness was that retailers wouldn’t 
bother to look for left-hand and 
right-hand packages before setting 
up a display. But there was a way 
to make identical packages match 
each other. 

It was the kind of idea that would 
have made an unimaginative busi- 















ness executive thump the desk and 
turn purple with apoplexy. “You 
mean you want the package to show 
only half of the product?” such a 
man might have asked. “Get back to 
earth and turn out a conventional 
design!” 

Glidden executives were different. 
They bought the idea without reser- 
vation—even contributed sugges- 
tions about promoting it. 


> The idea was extremely simple, 
almost cbvious. Because Zymenol 
users had learned to identify the 
product by bottle shape and color 
scheme, the package had to illustrate 
the bottle. But the bottle illustra- 
tion could be split, with matching 
halves on front and back panels. 
The correct arrangement of bottle 
halves on opposite panels made it 
possible to complete the illustration 
by pairing duplicate packages. The 
front panel of one package would 
simply appear next to the back panel 
of a package just like it. 

When the new package made its 
debut, responsible people in the 
drug trade were lavish with their 
praise. As fast as supply pipelines 
filled up, the Zymenol package 
moved “up front,” often into dis- 
play windows and next to cash regis- 
ters. 

Meanwhile, trade magazines and 
a few newspapers gave Zymenol 
and its new dress thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of editorial coverage. 
American Boxmaker develeped a 
front cover featuring the new pack- 
age; Drug Trade News and some 
other publications in the same field 
gave it page 1 position, -sometimes in 
three-column spreads. Zymenol was 
making news. 


> General trade reaction made it 
plain that the package deserved 
heavy promotion—so much promo- 
tion that it would eventually become 
synonymous with the preduct. Ac- 
cordingly, all Zymenol advertising 
described the 


package. The cam- 
paign launched on radio and in 
mass-circulation magazines urged 


people to “look for Zymenol, in the 
new package with a half bottle pic- 
tured on the front.” This continuing 
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campaign still gives drug retailers 
extra incentive to use _ displays. 
Those who don’t have Zymenol in 
islands or display windows almost 
invariably set it up on laxative 
shelves. 

Developing counter cards to take 
advantage of twin-package displays 
was a natural merchandising step. 
These units duplicate headline copy 
and artwork used in some of Glid- 
den’s national advertising. Each card 
has a simple die-cut holding device 
that locks twin packages together. 

The display unit is most effective 
when mounted on paired packages, 
which provide a solid base. Because 
druggists are usually not opposed to 
shewing the packages, many of them 
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simply place counter cards on top. 
The extra display leads to extra 
sales but doesn’t cost the retailer 
any additional counter space. 


> Another merchandising tie-in in- 
volves the Zymenol consumer folder. 
This die-cut printed piece features 
the half-bottle package, seen in 
perspective, on one of its covers. 
Though designed mainly for direct 
mail, the folder also serves as a 
point-of-sale aid. It can be dispensed 
from one of the twin packages used 
as a base for the counter card. 

The “half-bottle idea” did accom- 
plish its main aim: to move the prod- 
uct into high-traffic zones in drug 
stores. In addition, it brought other 
benefits not directly connected with 
display: 

e It provides a strong identification 





hook. No one thinks that Zymenol 
is an easy name to remember; every- 
one agrees that distinctive packag- 
ing helps people describe the prod- 
uct. There is evidence that people 
with short name-retention mem- 
ories have asked for “the laxative in 
the half-bottle package.” 

@ Unusual styling “labels” the pack- 
age even in an assortment of tum- 
bled products. Once a user becomes 
familiar with Zymenol and its pack- 
age, one suggests the other under 
any circumstances. 

e The package becomes a carrier for 
a consumer folder that tells people 
exactly what to expect from Zy- 
menol, and thus keeps them sold on 
the product. In time, the same folder 
will describe other Glidden products. 


> One idea about the self-display 
package was that half-bottle illus- 
trations should appear on all four 
main panels. Fighting this idea was 
the argument that matching pictures 
on the narrow end panels would en- 
courage narrow-end displays. The 
new package was admittedly mak- 
ing a bid for maximum shelf front- 
age. 

In general, there was response to 
the idea cf matching bottle halves 
for double display of packages on a 
wide-panel basis. But some chains 
and independents place such a high 
value on shelf space that they won't 
give an extra inch. When these peo- 
ple set up a Zymenol package with 
the narrow end toward traffic, the 
package loses its identity. 

A redesigned package, with half- 
bottle illustrations on all four sides, 
is now making its bow. Whether the 
drug retailer uses it on a shelf or in 
a mass display, endwise or sidewise, 
it retains its “Zymenol look.” 

Basically, this package is not dif- 
ferent from the first one. But it does 
suggest more display arrangements. 
Three different combinations are 
possible—twin packages set up side 
by side, end to end, or end to 
side. These “triple-trick” advantages 
should lead to still mcre island dis- 
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plays in windows and _ high-traffic 
aisles. 

The new package also includes 
human interest illustrations—pick- 
ups from consumer advertising. 
Again there will be special effort 
to have coordination between all 
point-of-sale material and space ad- 
vertising. 

And coordination is the magic 
that makes a merchandising idea 
produce two customers where there 
seemed to be only one prospect. 


Old Mr. Boston Gets 


Inauguration Dress 


A hard-hitting national advertis- 
ing and promotion campaign by Old 
Mr. Boston Distiller (Boston) has 
resulted in the highest sales of any 
Old Mr. Boston product in the his- 
tory of the company. 

The single product is the Old Mr. 
Boston 1953 Souvenir Inaugural bot- 
tle commemorating the inauguration 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower as 34th 
president of the United States. The 
bottle has a picture of the nation’s 
capitol and the names, states and 
birth and inaugural dates of all the 
country’s presidents fused to last 
forever into the amber glass. 

Produced as a collector’s item, the 
bottle soon outgrew original demands 
and, backed by a newspaper and 
magazine advertising program con- 
ducted by Reingold Co. agency (Bos- 
ton) and a public relations program 
by Newsome & Co. (Boston) distrib- 
utors and consumers forced Old Mr. 
Boston into a series of reorders for 
more glass, extending up to and be- 
yond Inauguration Day. 


TTT 





In Glass To Last . . . Old Mr. Boston 
hit upon a sales promotion ‘natural’ that 
has resulted in record sales. It is this ‘inau- 
gural bottle,” which has inaugural informa 


tion fused into the glass. 
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Nashua Publishes Booklet 
On Two Heat Seal Papers 


How to select and adapt heat seal 
papers for labeling and packaging is 
treated thoroughly in a booklet pub- 
lished by Nashua Corp. (Nashua, 
N.H.). The colorful 12-page booklet 
describes Nashua’s Pervenac and 
Imac heat seal papers. 

Among the features of the booklet 
are three charts which show appli- 
cations of Nashua’s products under 
a variety of different circumstances. 
According to the booklet, “the growth 
of heat seal labels has been one of 
the most rapid developments in the 
packaging industry since World War 
= 





Franks by the Foot... A ruler printed 
the length of the package plays up a new 


product—12-inch long weiners—by Grand 
Taste Packing Co. (Los Angeles). The pack 
age was designed by Milprint (Milwaukee) 
to emphasize the unique size of the franks 
Dotted lines running across it and inch marks 
on the ruler aid the housewife by indicating 
where she might cut the franks for various 
uses. Sizes such as broiler, coney island, pic 
nic and cocktail are suggested on the pack 
age. 


Coating Products Folder 
Includes Nine Samples 


Samples of nine types of special 
materials offered by Coating Prod- 
ucts (New York) are included in 
a six-page folder offered by the firm. 
All of the materials are specially 
treated polystyrene and cellulose 
acetate used for a variety of pur- 
poses from packaging to fishing lures. 

The folder, itself, offers several 
ideas for advertisers who must sam- 
ple their products to adequately de- 
scribe them. It is a French-fold with 
die cut tabs that hold 21%” x 214” 
samples of the firm’s products. 








Free Vents .. 
tate and other transparent packaging mate- 
rials can have a roll of their own film vented 
by the Respiro-Pak process at no cost by 
Cello-Masters, Inc., 1155 Randall Ave., New 
York 59. The vents afford a ‘‘safety valve” 
for trapped air which causes packages to 
break, give proper ventilation to packaged 
fresh produce, and guard against ‘fogging’. 
The Respiro-Pak vents are processed into the 
film as a series of almost invisible windows 
which allow free passage of air but prevent 
dust, dirt or crawling insects from entering 
the finished package. 


. Users of cellophane, ace- 


Among the products sampled are 
Mirro-Brite sheets (cellulose acetate 
with a metalized finish) in several 
colors. The folder explains that these 
materials are easily formed, folded, 
die-cut, stitched or sewn, laminated 
or glued, embossed, printed and 
twisted and still able to return to 
original shape. 


Hinde & Dauch Produce 
New Packaging Booklet 


Apples, sewing machines or chalk 
— Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.’s (San- 
dusky, O.) new booklet gives pack- 
aging ideas for these and a wide 
variety of other products. The 26- 
page, Pack to 
Attract, deals with corrugated card- 
board boxes manufactured by the 
company. Illustrations show 42 dif- 
ferent customer uses. 

Featured in the booklet are photo- 
graphs and descriptions of boxes 
constructed luggage-style with han- 
dles for carrying heavy articles such 
as roller skates and bowling balls. 
Also shown are counter display boxes 
including a Halloween decorated box 
for penny candies, and premium 
boxes — one a large dog house for a 
dog food company and another a 
box with wheels and pull string for 
toy wagons. 


two-color booklet, 



















































































Don’t waste cartoon treatment on normal 
people doing normal things. If there is no 
exaggeration’ in the face or body, it is 
extremely difficult to cartoon. Walt Disney 
re-animated the Prince in “Snow White 
again and again but never was able to 
make the motions life-like. Further, cartoons 
of normal people are not as believable as 
live action. 


RS) 


Neighbothovd - 
FULLER PAINT DEALER 


Don’t make your cartoon settings ‘too 
busy'"—the same rule applies to animation 
as to live action. This scene was to appear 
on the screen less than five seconds and it 
never could be read in that time. Its only 
merit is that this still photograph was used 
in effective pre-promotion of merchandis- 
ing tie-ups. 


Do use cartoon for exaggerated, comedy 
or fantasy types of people—better still for 
animals and for bringing inanimate objects 
(such as car or coffee cup) to the screen. 
Certain trademark characters, particularly if 
not straight human beings, also can be ani- 
mated with success. But remember that the 
cartoon world is never too logical. 





Do keep cartoon settings simple. Here, a 
simple tone gives dimension to the shelf 
and we see only the two cartoon characters, 
Mr. Brush and Mr. Roller, with their story 
of the product itself. Note also that all non- 
pertinent material on the product has been 
eliminated so that small-type lines do not 
confuse. 





Don’t try to animate too many things simul- 
taneously unless you have an unlimited bud- 
get. Cartoon costs are figured in 


“units, 
each unit meaning added labor to the seven 
or more artists who work on the many suc- 
cessive drawings. This scene has six bubbles 
singing—a very expensive piece of anima- 
tion. “What moves is what costs’ is the 
rule in cartoon. 
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Do stay with a single “unit in animation 
wherever possible. One unit, well conceived, 
can always sustain complete interest and 
can develop a ‘personality’ better in a 
solo spotlight. The same rule applies to live 
action. Animation can be very costly—or 
quite reasonable—depending on how skill- 
fully the writer or animation director has 
planned the show. 



















The author of the new 
book, ‘‘The Television Com- 
mercial,’’ shows how to 
avoid some of the most 
common errors in film com- 
mercials for TV. 


Do’s & 


For Television 


By Harry Wayne McMahan 


President & Creative Director 
Five Star Productions, Inc. 
Hollywood 


This might better be titled “Mis- 
takes I Hope I'll Never Make Again!” 

For, in the course of writing 
2,000 commercials (and producing 
nearly 5,000) I’ve made a lot of mis- 
takes. But experience teaches and 
valuable yardsticks have evolved as 
a result. 

The television commercial is a new 
business. We've all had to fly by the 
seat of our pants. Only now are the 
first axioms coming through. 

Some concern cost, some concern 
sales effectiveness, some concern 
psychological understanding of our 
viewers in this new medium. 


Don’t use cartoons for human interest. Car- 
toon kids are sometimes very cute—but if 
you want to get beneath the surface of 
your viewers’ emotion, live action kids are 
far more effective. Remember that the car- 
toon world is fantasy, exaggeration; comedy 
rather than humor. It is not a real and 
logical experience. 
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-ommercials 


In this last field, we are uncovering 
much relevant data in our current 
studies and testing with Social Re- 
search, Inc. (Chicago). Much more 
is to be learned, as we are only on 
the threshold of knowledge concern- 
ing the potential of the television 
commercial. 

There is much more work to be 
done. And, as the cost of television 
gets higher and higher, we know we 
cannot afford to keep repeating the 
same mistakes again and again. 





Do use live action when you want to stir 
emotions with babies, children, pets. Where 
cartoon is ‘make believe’ live action is 
closer because it is within the viewers’ own 
experience. Sometimes cartoon and live ac- 
tion can be blended—with a cartoon to 
open (it gains quicker interest) followed by 
live action (it has more impact) 
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Don’t mix cartoon and live action in the 
same scene, if the live action moves. It can 
be done, but it is expensive and requires a 
tedious technical process. In this case it was 
worth it because it proved ‘freedom of move- 
ment’ in Dickies’ Work Clothes and showed 
the dual use for play. Further the cost was 
amortized by using repeats in the films. 


Don’t cast for beauty. Too many advertisers 
have been snared into believing that a 
pretty girl works as well in a TV com- 
mercial as she does on a magazine ad. 
But the magazine reader can take his time 
to go from the pretty girl to the copy. The 
TV viewer may never get his gaze off the 
pretty girl and onto the product she is 
demonstrating. 


Don’t flaunt sex on the television screen. 
Ill will impends for the advertiser who does 
not use good taste at all times in his TV 
commercials. The ‘'V 


no longer fits to a 
T’ and the lusty, busty days of Dagmar 
and Faye Emerson are no longer acceptable 
in the family circle. Advertisers are wise to 
impose their own censorship in advance. 





Do mix cartoon and live action in the same 
scene where the product is shown. This is 
known as photo-animation. It permits a 
more realistic presentation of the product 
at little added expense. In this scene the 
Thrifty Squirrel gains interest which quickly 
shifts to the product as the camera trucks 
in for the final close-up. 





Do cast for believability. The young house- 
wife type is often needed in commercials, 
but cast the older types when you want to 
do ‘example’ selling. Authority begins at 
40! Dorothy Dix proved that and Kate Smith 
added weight to it. Godfrey is crowding 50. 
So don't trade glamor for maturity where 
authority is at stake 





Do use wholesome feminine appeal. Call it 
sex appeal if you wish, but keep it whole- 
some. Cosmetic commercials frequently need 
this ingredient and it can be used intelli- 
gently. The high gloss glamor type of woman 
is rarely successful on TV spots. ‘Too pretty 
girls also can detract. It is best to use 
attractive types who win on a ‘person- 
ality’’ basis. 
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| Neaillins Telepads* 


Neat, orderly, more saleable TV 
“storvboards.”’ Use Tomkins Tele- 
pads. 12 perforated segments on 
each = sheet Slightly transparent 
white areas for video and audio 
continuity. Each ‘Telepad contains 
fifty 17”x24” sheets of crisp white 
paper with a fine tooth that’ brings 
out the best in anv TV visualizer 
Send check for our Telepads today! 
Each, $3.50. $35.00 for a dozen. 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


FREE: ittccot en ane 


drawing supply items avail- 
able through Arthur Brown. 
Write today on firm letterhead! 


Mi a ae eee 


2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


Keep Posted On 
TV and AM ~ 


in art, 


Advertising 
Age Ku 


1953 will see many signifi- 
cant developments in the broad- 
casting industry. The advent of 
television, which enjoyed a spec- 
tacular growth in network billing 
over 1952, poses many new prob- 
lems for agencies and advertisers. 
Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing is gird- 
ing its reporting loins to provide 
its readers with the most complete 
coverage of TV and AM news so 
far attempted by any advertising 
trade journal. AA’s Eye and Ear 
Department is only one of scores 
of broadcasting features that will 
keep you up-to-date throughout 


the year. 
One full year of AA—52 issues 
—only $3.00—SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Advertising Age 


200 E. Illinois St. © Chicago 11, Ill. 


a. 


Don’t have your live action scene ‘too 
busy.’ Here, busy wallpaper, busy drapes, 
and dresses all clash. In this particular film, 
it proved a point. Generally, it is pointless 
and only confuses the viewer. Live action 
settings are always more effective in simple 
tones, giving more of a fhird-dimensional 
quality to the cast 


Don’t use settings too iar from the experi- 
ence of the viewer. This tricky setting might 
be okay for a magazine ad, but in TV the 
mind does not have time to orient itself to 
the setting, then grasp the message. Social 
Research also questions indicating to the 
housewife that the time she saves with this 
washer will be spent playing bridge. 


Don’t build a barrier for your ‘‘straight 
p.tch”’ personality. Here the setting is too 
straight and formal, a desk stands between 
the voice and the viewer. Psychologically, 
most people have had a bad experience with 
someone “across a desk’ and this situation 
does not win confidence. This particular 
film was shot two ways. 


ie 
a 


Do strive for simplicity in settings such as 
this tone background. Fabrics, such as the 
drapes and bedspread here, take advantage 
of weave without color for best effect. Care 
must be taken not to over-simplify as the 
viewer ‘notices absence.” The small pictures 
break the blankness of the wall in this scene, 
for instance 


eeeseareaesceses ; 
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Do use familiar settings. This breakfast table 
and kitchen are within the desire-believability 
of the average viewer. Note the casting: This 
is a typical “Middle Majority” family as 
recommended by Social Research for Instant 
Ralston. The family revolves around mother. 
The time she saves she spends doing more 
things for her family’s happiness and welfare. 


Do win confidence with informality. For an 
announcer or personality to sell the viewer 
they must first “make friends’ or prove com- 
mon interest. This second film with Rupert 
Hughes accomplished this more quickly 
through informality. Note that even the 
camera angie and broken pattern of the 
background help. 
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Don’t be stilted. The director can make 
or break the film, as far as believability is 
concerned, by his placement of the actors, 
in the “business” he gives them, in his own 
special interpretation of their roles. In this 
scene the actors are stilted and uncomfort- 
able, a psychological factor that translates 
in negative fashion to the viewer. 


Don’t use too many people in your cast 
not for a one-minute film. Not only is it 
expensive, but it is also difficult for a large 
group to translate to the viewer in terms 
of “personality” unless successive close-ups 
follow. Wherever possible, stick with one, 
two, three or four people so that they have 
time to ingratiate themselves with the audi- 
ence. 


Van Praag Develops 
Better TV Technique 


The use of a new wide-angle lens 
permits filming in areas never before 
considered practical in the produc- 
tion of television films. This process 
was used in the latest Lincoln-Mer- 
cury commercials, according to Van 
Praag Productions. The company 
has also perfected new lighting tech- 
niques, which combined with process 
backgrounds, have eliminated the 
previous objections of flatness and 
graininess to this economical scenery. 


Michelson Introduces 
TV Announcement Films 


A new library service of open-end 
one-minute spot announcement films 
been 


has Charles 


announced by 
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Do strive to be natural. Here both direction 
and casting are improved. It's refreshing to 
see a middle-aged woman, a slightly bald 
ing man. They're believable. The action is 
natural, gracious, draws interest to the prod- 
uct in a warm and friendly way. It says: 
More coffee!’ and all 
quickly translated. 


connotations are 








































Do concentrate on small casts and close- 
ups. It is generally necessary for a person 
to be on the screen for some seconds before 
the viewer decides whether he 
or not.’ Time devoted to persons 
permits the screen personality to get across 
better. Once the scene has been established 
in. the mind, 


likes him 
fewer 


viewer s try to stay with 


close-ups. 


Michelson, Inc. The service will be 
available to any station on an annual 
subscription basis. 

Stations can order films from such 
categories as announcements for 
banks, appliance dealers, introduc- 
tion to special sales, women’s wear 
stores, furniture dealers and weather 
announcements. 

Copy for the announcements will 
be changed monthly. It is expected 
that smaller stations in particular 
will benefit from the service by get- 
ting new firms to advertise since 
they will be charged for time alone. 


Film Company Offers 
Calendar, Time Chart 


Academy Film Productions (Chi- 
cago) is distributing a novel 1953 
calendar. Striking cartoons animate 


Hopalong Bonus 


Charles Michelson, Inc. (New 
York), Eastern distributor for the 
Hopalong Cassidy transcribed 
radio series, got an unexpected 
response to a mailing campaign 
prcmoting the show. 

Eastern radio stations were sent 
the promotion piece which in- 
cluded a picture of the indestruct- 
ible cowboy star. Then came the 
avalanche—over 6,000 requests for 
extra copies of the picture from 
the sons, daughters and relatives 
of the radio and agency people 
who received the mailings. 










each of the 12 months and a film 
timing chart is printed on the card- 
board calendar back. 

The two-color cartoons, kidding 
the TV broadcasting industry, are 
from a forthcoming book by adver- 
tising cartoonist, Arv Miller. 

Particularly valuable for anyone 
producing, writing or planning busi- 
ness films or television commercials 
is the film timing chart. The chart 
tells the number of words and gives 
feet per second for both 16 and 35mm 
films. 

“Hints on Planning Your Films” is 
an additional feature which provides 
tips on writing and planning a script 
for industrial and television films. 
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New Directory Lists 
Latest TV Stations 


Television Digest (Washington) 
has published a directory listing all 
new, post-freeze television stations 
—both those already on the air and 
those about to start operations. 

The new edition of Television 
Factbook, published semi-annually, 
features a list of the 175 station 
grants made by FCC in the past few 
months. An analysis of “The 162 
Most Important Markets of the U.S.”, 
listings of community antenna sys- 
tems, theatre-TV installations, FCC 
channel allocations and priority lists 
are important new features of the 
268-page directory. 

Several older lists such as the TV 
equipment manufacturers directory 
have been brought up to date. All 
748 applications for new TV stations 
pending with FCC at the beginning 
of the year are tabulated with names, 
addresses, facilities, equipment, etc. 

A 34” x 22” color map is enclosed 
with copy. The map shows 
present TV cities and routes of ac- 
tual and projected coaxial-micro- 
wave interconnections. Price of the 
book 1S $3. 
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ow many words in % 
aminute... . 


a 


to one of radio's most perplexing questions 


A national radio copywriter was 
told by his boss, “Your one minute 
spots are too long.” There were no 
ifs, ands or buts. 

An office survey brought only con- 
fusion . . . so the copywriter decided 
to try what he thought was a “sure 
fire’ method to prove that he was 
right. He called eight local stations 
and network offices and asked the 
simple question, “How many words 
in a minute?” 

Far from supporting evidence, he 
got eight completely different an- 
swers. 


> Taking the matter from there, 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS surveyed 
stations and networks throughout the 
country. The results clearly indicated 
that there is no established standard 
in the radio industry on word counts. 
Radio executives were asked to 
give the average number of words 
(counting one for each numeral of 
a number) for: 
a. Station Break 
b. 30-Second spot 
c. One minute spot 
While the answers to each ques- 
tion showed a great variation, a 
tabulation may offer a possible so- 
lution to the problem of “how many 
words in a minute?” 


> There seemed to be a more con- 
crete answer to the word count for 
one minute spots than for the other 
two. However, the answers ranged 


50 


from 100 to 170! Out of 45 responses, 
AR received the following answers: 


Nine said 100 One said 135 
One said 110 Two said 140 
Seven said 120 One said 140-150 
One said 120-130 Two said 150 
16 said 125 One said 165 
Two said 130 One said 170 
One said 130-150 


> The range for 30-second spots 
was 40-80 words. The 33 responses 
were: 


One said 40 
11 said 50 
One said 50-60 
12 said 60 


Three said 65 
Two said 70 
Two said 75 
One said 80 


> A great deal of the variance in 
station breaks, ranging from five to 
55 words, was due, of course, to the 
different time amounts allowed for 
these spots. The 40 replies were: 


One said 5 
Two said 10 
One said 15 One said 40-45 
One said 15-20 One said 40-50 
Four said 20 One said 45-50 
Two said 25 Three said 50 
Five said 30 One said 55 


Seven said 35 
10 said 40 


> There appeared to be very little 
difference in geographical areas. 
The old idea that you have to cut 
the number of words for Southern 
stations appeared to be completely 
unfounded. 


Since it appears that the approx- 
imate “middle” word count for each 
type of spot chalked up the largest 
number of votes, national radio 
copywriters will probably be safest 
in using the following word counts 
as guides: 

a. 40 words for station breaks. 
b. 60 words for 30-second spots. 
c. 125 words for one-minute spots. 

The four major networks are far 
apart on “average words” standards. 
While they all stressed that the count 
depended primarily on the an- 
nouncer to be used, they offered 
the following answers to AR’s ques- 
tions: 


ABC CBS MBS-~ NBC 
Station Break 45-50 35 40 40-45 
30-Second Spot 80 —— 60 60 
One-Minute Spot 170 125 120 130 


The consensus of opinion appeared 
to be that so many factors enter into 
a radio script that no network can 
insist upon a_ specific number of 
words per minute. However, the net- 
work problem isn’t as great as that 
of individual stations, since copy for 
networks is frequently written spe- 
cifically for a special announcer, 
while one spot may be read by 
several hundred different local an- 
nouncers. 

Gene Webster of KNX (Holly- 
wood) singled out another phase of 
the problem: “It is difficult to give 
an average number of words for 30 
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Spot Writer’s Checklist 


While standards vary from station- 
to-station, AR's survey indicates the 


following middle-of-the-road guides: 


lM 40 words for station breaks 

I” 69 words for 30-second spots 

IM” 125 words for one-minute spots 

\ Copy should be double spaced in 
capital and small letters 


or 60-second spots inasmuch as we 
prefer to go by the number of lines 
of copy. This is based on the prem- 
ise that the average newscaster will 
read seven lines of script in 20 sec- 
onds ... the average announcer six 
lines in 20 seconds. Based on this, a 
30-second spot will run nine lines 
. a 60-second spot, 18 lines.” 


> In the same survey AR asked the 
radiomen some other questions about 
radio copy ... and got some inter- 
esting and informative answers. 

All stations and networks sur- 
veyed were asked if copy they re- 
ceived from outside sources was 
generally too long, too short or just 
right. Over 65°. of the respondents 
reported that copy is generally too 
long; while only 5°% reported it is 
just right and nobody said it was too 
short. Several of the respondents 
noted that national agency copy is 
better on this score than locally-pre- 
pared copy. 

Harley Hanson, production man- 
ager of KOTA and KOZY (Rapid 
City, S. D.) commented, “Biggest of- 
fenders on long copy are Army and 
Air Force, CARE and other public 
service organizations.” Mel Bailey, 
program manager for KEX (Port- 
land, Ore.) noted: “In matters of 
copy length .. . it is very important 
for network stations in particular 
that no exceptions be made to the 
average number of words or amount 
of time allotted announcements.” 

William M. Hardiman, continuity 
editor at KSL Radio (Salt Lake 
City) highlighted the problem of 
long copy: “We are especially ap- 
preciative of those writers whose 
copy needs no editing, inasmuch as 
deleting portions involves the risk of 
removing some of the items that the 
client wishes to have included. We 
assume, too, that when copy, of 
which the client has approved, is 
sent to us, it is our obligation to pre- 
sent that copy with as little altera- 
tion as possible. We also appreciate a 
writer’s observance of the FTC and 
FCC regulations, along with certain 
statutes peculiar to our locale, such 
as package inclosures, etc.” 

Katherine Pater of Mutual re- 
ported that MBS rarely uses copy as 
they get it. Claire Silby of ABC also 


ss 
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noted that they generally adapt copy 
to their needs. 


> Another facet of the survey was 
the physical appearance of radio 
spots. Stations were asked whether 
they preferred copy double or triple 
spaced and all capital or capital and 
small letters. 95% chose double 
spaced copy and 65% capital and 
small letters. 

A second phase of this AR Indus- 
try Survey will be reported next 
month. It covers transcribed spot an- 
nouncements and shows an amazing 
trend toward acceptance of tape re- 
corded spots. 


118 TV Stations Adopt 
SRA ID Spot Standards 


The problem of standardization of 
television ID spots is rapidly reach- 
ing a solution as a growing list of 
stations “sign up” for the “SRA LD. 
Standard-TV.” The present number 
of stations who have accepted the 
standards established by Station 
Representatives Assn. (New York) 
has reached 118 and T. F. Flanagan. 
managing director, reports that the 
association is “daily in receipt of 
compliances from the newer stations 
as they go on the air.” 

The SRA standards have four basic 
features: 


1. Trade Name of ID Segment... 
For purposes of standardization and 
definition of the spot as a specific 
segment of time, these spots will be 
identified by the agencies and sta- 
tions as 10-seconds even though the 
actual commerical station ID portion 
totals only eight seconds. 


2. Position of Station ID Audio .. . 
The audio portion of the station 
identification will follow the audio 
portion of the commercial. 


3. Position of Station ID on the 
Screen... Com- 

mercials’ will 

occupy 34 of the 

screen area, 

leaving the up- 

per right ™% of 

the screen area for station identifica- 
tion. 


4. Timing 
will be: 
a. 1% seconds (36 frames)—open. 
b. 6 seconds—commercial audio. 
c. 2 seconds—station identification. 
d. % second (12 frames)—close. 
A list of the stations which have 
notified SRA of acceptance of the 
standards is available from the asso- 
ciation. 


The actual timing 
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Out of advertising’s 
$6,000,000,000 annual budget... 


the readers 
of AR spend 
$3,000,000,000 


for production, promotion, and 


merchandising materials and 
services 


‘or suppliers to the advertising 


world, Advertising Require- 
ments is the once-in-a-blue-moon 
publication which does the job. 
To be effective, advertising must 
be addressed to a known market 
—in a publication whose editorial 
content stimulates a knowledge- 
able interest in the products and 
services of the advertisers. 
A.R. goes only to actual buyers of 
advertising materials, equipment, 
and services, and goes to far more 
of them than are included in the 
audience of any other publication. 
It provides the specialized edito- 
rial information which these buy- 
ers need and want, and which they 
cannot obtain anywhere else. Ed- 
itorially and circulation-wise, Ad- 
vertising Requirements covers 
your field specifically, with power 
before 


and penetration never 


available. 


Cncvert ising 


Requirements 
200 E. Illinois St. Chicago 11, Tl. 
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Helpful Suggestions for Better 


Gravure Engravings 


The AAAA-ANPA Joint Committee on Newspaper 


Printing has completed the first in a series of 


Report No. 5, Preparation of Art 
Work for Color Rotogravure, has 
been completed by the joint ANPA- 
AAAA committee on newspaper 
printing. Advance copies were dis- 
tributed to admen during the Chi- 
cago convention of the Gravure 
Technical Assn. The report is the 
first of a projected series on color 
rotogravure. 

According to the 
the report, 


introduction to 
“Its purpose is to bring 


Display Type 12 & 24 pt Radiant B i; 42 pt 
Radiant Heavy 


Quality Gravure Requires Good Engravings . . 


ent of the Chicago Tribune's 


reports on gravure. It contains much helpful ma- 


terial for admen. 


the man who prepares roto color 
copy closer to the one who must 
print it.” While the 19-page report 
is too long for AR to reproduce in 
full, the following summary hits 
many of the key points. 


What Is Good Copy 
for Colorgravure? 


> All color art should conform with 
these rules: 
1. It should be clean and sharp 


2. Composition should be as sim- 


. LeRoy Anderson, ass't superintend- 


rotogravure plant, and Otto R. Wolf, ass't production manager, 


inspect a run of the Trib’s Graphic Section. The quality of the printing depends on the quality 


of engravings 


accompanying article 
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which in turn, require attention to production details explained in the 


ple as possible without jeopardizing 
the effect the advertiser is trying to 
get. 

3. Copy in one unit is advisable. 

4. Paste-ups should be clean and 
accurate, otherwise they may cause 
disagreeable shadows. 

5. The use of several art mediums 
on the same piece of copy should be 
avoided. 


Preparation and Selection of Art 
> Tones 


It is important to check all tone 
values. Middletones, shadows, high- 
lights, backgrounds and especially 
light tints should be analyzed care- 
fully. Copy with delicate tones often 
looks good in the original, but can- 
not be held in the reproduction. 
Middletones should be definitely 
separated from the shadows. Avoid 
using light tones in combination 
with, or next to, other light tones. 


> Subject 


The subject advertised should be 
so prepared that it will stand out 
from the rest of the advertisement. 
Here are some points to watch: 

1. The subject in the foreground 
should stand out from the back- 
ground. 

2. Be sure that the subject in the 
foreground is of a different color, 
and also of a different intensity. A 
subject carrying heavy color should 
have a background of a very much 
lighter and contrasting color. 

3. The composition of the subject 
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A job, well-done, brings a satisfied smile to a chtents face. We here at CM&SH 
always work for this smile. A smile today can mean a photoengraving order tomorrow. 


Our business today 15 built on yesterday’s satisfied smiles. 


Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 


America’s finest photoengraving plant 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO: ! 
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should be as simple as possible with- 
out sacrificing effect. 


> Background 


Ask yourself these questions as 
you examine the copy: 

1. Does the background tend to 
absorb the main subject? 

2. Do you expect the details in 
the background to reproduce? If you 
do, then avoid subtle backgrounds— 
they must be definite, sharp and 
distinct. 

3. An excellent rule to follow is to 
select backgrounds that will print 
simply, possibly with only one or 


Mr. Production Manager: 


two colors (the key to be used only 
as a toner). 

4. If brown is needed and black 
ink is the key color used, then keep 
down to a small area. Avoid using 
it as a solid background. 

5. Does the background contain 
any effects or accessories such as 
draperies, tables, ash trays, dishes, 
flowers, etc.? If so, be sure that these 
objects are of different shades of 
color as well as of different color 
intensity. Also keep them as large 
and simple in design as possible. 


> Small Illustrations 
Small illustrations, type printed in 


What are your problems 
in NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
and PUBLICATION ? 


® Negatives 


® Positives 


@ Proofing 


@ Preprints 


Monotone and Full Color 


" 
I rom planning thru final proofs, ACME is equipped 
to handle all of your needs. With complete proofing 


facilities for National advertising and Commercial 


cylinders, and the proper know how, ACME can 


help you lick your Gravure problems. 


Conventional or News Dultgen 


ACME GRAVURE SERVICES, Inc. 


1501 W. CONGRESS STREET 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


more than one color (with one color 
superimposed over the other), white 
type on a multi-colored background, 
any small detail requiring register, 


should be avoided. 


> Reductions & Blowups 

One of the elementary rules of 
reproduction is to avoid great reduc- 
tion or enlargement. The best rec- 
ommendation we can offer is to 
prepare your copy for no more than 
one-half reduction. 


> Matching Copy 

Every printing process has certain 
advantages as well as_ limitations. 
For example, no other process can 
match rotogravure in the richness 
and depth of monotone or color, 
especially on newsprint or similar 
stock, and on fast running multi- 
color presses. Yet there are limita- 
tions inherent in the process. For 
example, the text in letterpress is 
sharper than in roto, for in roto 
everything—type, line or tone pic- 
tures—must be reproduced through 
a screen. Also, in colorgravure the 
printing is done from etched cyl- 
inders, and once etched, neither type 
nor illustrations can be moved. 


> Matching Proofs Printed in An- 
other Medium 

If you must send along with your 
copy a color proof printed by an- 
other process, be prepared for a re- 
sult that may not match your proof. 
In submitting material to the gravure 
engraver or publisher follow these 
rules: 

1. Best printed results are ob- 
tained from properly prepared origi- 
nal copy. If color copy has been 
reproduced by other processes, pro- 
gressive proofs may be helpful to 
both rotogravure engraver and 
printer and must accompany original 
copy at time of submission—with the 
understanding that such progressives 
and composite proof are only to be 
considered a guide, without implying 
exact matching. 

2. If you supply positives be sure 
to include as color guide gravure 
progressive proofs printed on paper 
stock to be used—not letterpress 
progressives. Color bars must ap- 
pear on these proofs. 

3. If in a set of letterpress plates 
you have deviated in areas from orig- 
inal artwork, send the letterpress 
progressives and especially the com- 
posite proof, indicating thereon 
where the changes have been made, 
and request the engraver to match 
as closely as he can. Do not expect 
an exact duplication of the letter- 
press results. 


> Swatch of Material 
It is recognized that deviations, 
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inaccuracies, and differences of in- 
terpretation occur in color trans- 
parencies and in artists’ creations, 
especially where products such as 
fabrics, appear in the color copy. It 
may be desirable, therefore, to sup- 
plement the copy with a swatch of 
the actual material. 


> Chinese White 

Do not rely on Chinese white for 
accenting highlights in details of the 
artwork. Areas adjacent to the 
highlights must be darkened in the 
original to help create the illusion of 
pure white. 


> Limitation of Process Ink 

There are some colors, brilliant 
shades and hues, that process inks 
cannot match. Learn the possibilities 
of rotogravure process ink by study- 
ing ink charts and color reproduc- 
tions and be sure to consult your 
rotogravure service house or printer. 


>Never Take Color Copy or Guide 
Away 

Color copy must be checked at 
every stage until the job is approved 
or running on the press. Once you 
take away the original color copy or 
the color guide during any part of 
the working period you 
everything to guesses. 


> Food Ads 

Eliminate the blue in foods wher- 
ever possible. During the fluctua- 
tions of a press run, the yellow may 
run a little heavy and the food may 
take on a greenish cast. It is better 
to eliminate the blue and allow some 
latitude, even if the reproduction is 
not an exact match with copy. 


reduce 


What Art Mediums Reproduce Best? 


> Order of Preference 

1. Transparent water colors—Color 
wash drawings painted with trans- 
parent clean colors. 

2. Opaque water colors: 

(a) Gouaches— Drawings with 
opaque, clean water colors. 

(b) Tempera—Water color and 
oils mixed with albumin. 

Pastes—Colored chalk. 

Oil paintings. 

Transparencies. 

6. Carbros—three color pigmented 
developed out carbon tissue on paper 
backing. 

7. Colored photographs, including 
Flexichrome. 


Two Color Art 


The use of overlay color tints 
makes for easy and accurate handling 
of two color reproduction. If the 
second color is supplied as a separate 
element, color indication should be 
made on a tissue overlay. If for 
some reason overlay color tints can- 
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not be used, prepare the second color 
with a clean red paint, regardless of 
the final color or just outline the 
areas wanted in color and supply 
color swatches as guides. 


> Fake Color 

Avoid black copy for fake color 
work. Too much hand and guess 
work is involved to assure a satis- 
factory result. Only in cases of 
broad tints, or large bodies of heavy 
color, can fake color be successful. 


Type, Line Work & Coior Breakup 
> Type 
Everything in  rotogravure is 


which 


my which 


which engraving 43 ay 


broken up with a screen, not only 
the tones, but the line work and type 
as well. In addition, the nature of 
the process often causes a spreading 
or thickening of the printed surface. 
Consequently the following sugges- 
tions are of great importance. 

1. Type Face .. . Select a type face 
that has even strokes, such as Book- 
man, Kennerly, Caledonia, Vogue, or 
any of the Gothic faces, etc., one in 
which the opening in the letters 
won't fill, and which does not have 
fine lines or serifs. 

2. Kind of Proof . . . Type proofs 
should be sharp and clean, evenly 
inked, and free of any fuzz. 
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The top cut of Helen Olson is Zomag. The 
cut on the bottom is copper. 
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3. Check Quality of Proof ... Ex- 
amine proof with a magnifying glass, 
if necessary, to be sure there are no 
gray, broken, worn or filled type 
characters. 

4. Size of Type... The size of body 
type should be no smaller than 8 
point. 

5. Reverse Type . .. Reverse type, 
(white type on a dark background) 
should be large and heavy enough 
so that it won't fill. It is always ad- 
visable to print white type on a 
background of a single color. 

6. Surprinting When type is 
surprinted over a tinted panel or 
background, special attention should 
be given to the size and structure 
of the lettering and type, in relation 
to the tint. The background should 
be light and distinctly different in 
color from the type. The type should 
be printed in one color only. 

7. Type in One Unit... All type. 
whether to be reproduced in black 
or reverse, should be left off the art- 
work. It is important that, wherever 
possible, type for each job be as- 
sembled in one piece, with all ele- 
ments in position reday for the 
camera. 


> Line Hlustrations 
Since the process of rotogravure 
reproduction breaks up all line work 
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with a screen, it is necessary to check 
fine linework most carefully. Here 
are several suggestions to insure 
better printing: 

1. Reductions .. . Avoid great re- 
ductions. If you must reduce a large 
sketch to thumbnail size, make a 
print reduced to size, and if possible 
retouch it. Otherwise redraw it. 
Make drawings for a one-third re- 
duction whenever possible and never 
more than a one-half reduction. The 
ideal method is to draw to actual 
size. 

2. Fine Lines Eliminate fine 
line detail, if possible. This is espe- 
cially true if the lines are to be in 
a color other than black. 

3. If Fine Lines Must be Used... 
If they must be used, it is a good 
idea to restrict them to one color. 

4. Open Lines .. . All lines in the 
illustration or design should be 
drawn so that they will print as open 
as possible. 


> Labels, Trademarks, etc. 

When fine type or lettering is 
within the illustration (for example, 
a label on a bottle or can), the type 
should be supplied as a _ separate 
piece of art or acetate overlay, if 
possible. 


>Line Mechanicals—the Foolproof 
Method 

Often rough layouts and casual 
instructions are misleading and cause 
errors. Once a cylinder is etched, it 
is impossible to shift units or make 
other major changes. Experienced 
production men use a_ foolproof 
method known as the “line mechan- 
ical.” All type, lettering, pictures, or 
any other line drawings which are 
drawn same size are mounted on a 
board in exact position, all in one 
complete unit. It also carries guide 
lines drawn in red ink, which indi- 
cate all the information for any spe- 
cial work. 

The paste-up must be smooth, neat 
and carefully done. A careless job 
will cause unwanted and disagree- 
able shadows, and may be a greater 
menace than the evil it is supposed 
to correct. 


> Color Break Up 

Insure correct interpretation by 
fastening a sheet of frosted acetate 
with Scotch tape on one end of the 
line mechanical. On this transparent 
sheet indicate instructions as to the 
colors wanted, and information on 
the lettering, borders, tints, etc. 


Monotone Gravure 


Although art preparation for mon- 
ogravure is simple, most of the mate- 
rial supplied is unsatisfactory. Most 
of the same principles that apply to 
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colorgravure apply to monogravure. 
These points are particularly im- 
portant: 


> Photos 

Be sure the photographic prints 
are on smooth, glossy or matted 
stock and never on rough paper. 

Make sure the print is made with 
proper lighting and clear, sharp de- 
tail if it is to show, but avoid extreme 
contrast. 

If your layout calls for several 
photographs to be pasted on one 
sheet, make sure that they are not 
of varying contrasts. Keep them 
within the same tonal range. 


> Wash Drawings 

Since wash drawings have approx- 
imately the same tonal range as pho- 
tographs, the same rules hold, with 
these additions: 

Avoid wash drawings which con- 
tain two kinds of black. 

Make sure that your first printable 
tone is a good step away from the 
so-called white of the paper, and that 
the middle tones and shadows are 
not overcrowded. 


> Type 

Reproduction proofs should be 
opaque, sharp, of unbroken type, and 
in a face that will not fill. Proofs 
should be pulled on a good grade of 
stock. The impression should be 
clean and not heavy. 


> All Copy—General 

Avoid yellow or stained copy. 

Check scaling. 

Avoid great reduction. 

A coated stock proof of a letter- 
press halftone is poor rotogravure 
copy. 

Mats made from a letterpress en- 
graving cannot be used as copy for 
gravure. 


> Positives 

Advertisers often find it conven- 
ient or necessary to use positives. 
Send a glossy print with each posi- 
tive, NOT a blueprint. Negatives are 
not desirable. 


> Layouts 

The layout should be complete and 
accurate. It should contain all in- 
formation regarding all elements, size 
and position of cuts and type, and 
other details. 

Desired tone values of panels, type, 
etc., which are off black, should be 
so indicated on the layout in per- 
centage or with a tone sample. 

Position all other vital material 
away from the staple line, from bleed 
or trimmed edge, and from fold. 
Some publications may not be af- 
fected, but differences vary in pub- 
lications used and it is advisable to 
check. 
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. . This unusual ad spread for H. E. Lauffer Co. 


(New York) took advantage of several cost-cutting factors. Developed by Smith, Hagel & 
Snyder, New York agency, the ad is believed the first of its type in its field. 


N Y C Agency Produces Unusual Two Page 
Ad for Arzberg China, Saves on Engravings 


Proof that effective ads don’t nec- 
essarily require expensive engravings 
is offered by a new advertising ap- 
proach for Arzberg fine porcelain 
imported and distributed by H. E. 
Lauffer Co. (New York). 

The campaign, developed by Smith, 
Hagel & Snyder, New York agency, 
consists of two %s-page panels on 
facing pages. The black & white ads 
are composed of two units in each 
panel. Each unit features a model 
holding a different pattern of Arz- 
berg china. The unusual treatment 
focuses a great deal of attention on 
the china patterns. 

John Wassmer, Smith, Hagel & 
Snyder production manager, points 
out the economy aspects of the cam- 
paign: 


¢ Four prints are made of one photo- 
graph. Then a different pattern is 
engraved on the plate held by the 
model in each print, thus cutting 
costly photographer and model time. 


¢ The four prints are placed on one 
board in the same focus to save en- 
graving costs, then cut apart for use. 


e The same engravings are also used 
to reproduce the units on jumbo 
postcards for direct mail as part of 
the tirm’s sales promotion program. 
¢ The signature appears on two of 


the units, the third unit offers a 
booklet and the fourth reminds read- 


ers to visit the Arzberg exhibit at a 
current trade show. Thus, the pres- 
entation achieves a maximum of dis- 
play within the lowest cost of a space 
unit. 


“As for style,” Mr. Wassmer said, 
“we believe that we are pioneering a 
striking new trend for this field. A 
high-fashion treatment is used. The 
model was chosen to typify the mar- 
ket. By using a clean, uncluttered 
approach in our ads we carry the 
impact of the client’s message with a 
minimum of copy which enables 
more attention to rest on the Arzberg 
patterns. The theme, ‘The Answer Is 
Arzberg,’ is emphasized in all units.” 


International Offers 
Helpful Gravure Chart 


A helpful chart of mechanical re- 
quirements of newspaper supple- 
ments and magazines printed by 
rotogravure is being offered by In- 
ternational Color Gravure (New 
York). The chart, printed on heavy 
stock for permanent retention, con- 
tains such information as due dates 
for positives, size, types of positives, 
fourth color, paper stock, printing 
plants, rates and allowance for sup- 
plying positives. A special section 
gives fractional color page sizes. 
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Leading National Advertiser Explains 


Why Premiums Pay 


For several years General Foods 
has been one of the largest users 
of premiums in America. In fact, in 
just one month—November 1952— 
various different General Foods 
products were employing some 88 
premiums, both consumer and re- 
tailer. 

Small wonder, then, that GF has 
developed some pretty good ideas 
about how to conduct a premium 


14 pt Bodoni Bold; 48 pt Bodoni 


operation, and how to select pre- 
miums that click. 

While General Foods has de- 
veloped techniques of premium use, 
their major function is the manufac- 
ture and sale of food products, and 
therefore they are not in the pre- 
mium business. For instance, GF 
doesn’t as a matter of practice buy 
ideas. They would prefer to have 
anybody with a good premium idea 
present a complete package which 
includes the source of manufacture 
and method of handling. 


General Food’s Jim Street and 


some of the premiums he handles in a single 
month. 


Naturally, if anyone wishes to 
come to discuss an idea for the ulti- 
mate use of a GF product, the com- 
pany—in order to protect both itself 
and even more important the sub- 
mitter of the idea—asks him to sign 
an Idea Submittal Form prior to any 
further discussion. The Idea Sub- 
mittal Form establishes the method 
of ultimate payment and gives mu- 


tual guaranties to both the submitter 
and the user. 


> The premium service office of 
General Foods works in close co- 
operation with the many operating 
divisions of the company and fur- 
nishes premium ideas and premium 
items to operating divisions, broadly 
speaking, under either of two situa- 
tions. The premium service office is 
continuously selecting, screening, 
and evaluating premium ideas and 
products. They may be looking for 
the specific answer to a marketing 
problem which has been presented 
by one of the operating divisions, 
or they may merely be keeping cur- 
rent and adding their own ideas to 
existing premium possibilities. 
After a premium has been care- 
fully evaluated, the idea—usually 
with samples—is routed to the var- 
ious product divisions who actually 
do the buying of the item. Because 
of the scope and nature of the cereals 
business, it can readily be guessed 
that Post Cereals Division is the 
largest and most consistent user of 
premiums in the GF structure. 
The premium service division is 
a compact unit, three buyers and 
three secretaries, lodged in GF’s 
headquarters at 250 Park Ave. It is 
presided over by James Street, a 
young man with quick movements, 
a harassed grin, and a_ soothing 
voice. He is completely approach- 
able, since the corporation operates 
on the principle that the door to the 


premium department should always 
be open. 


> Some of the conventional notions 
about a premium operation have to 
be discarded as you talk to Mr. 
Street. For one thing, GF doesn’t 
backlog premiums—it keeps a very 
small inventory, and reorders are 
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Screw Drivers to Cake Tins . 


part of the premiums offered in a single month by General Foods. 
In one month the company was offering as many as 88 different 


automatic. Nor does it plan far in 
advance; Mr. Street says that a plan 
three to four months in advance is 
rare indeed. 

Nor, as a matter of fact, does the 
department go heavily into premium 
testing. It relies largely on the judg- 
ment and experience of its buyers 
and operating division people, who 
have built up a sizable backlog of 
experience in the field. 

This is partially possible because 
GF doesn’t insist on exclusive pre- 
miums, except for the rare, “big, red 
hot, new” premium which occasion- 
ally looms on the horizon. 


> The premium service office has, 
however, arrived at a couple of 
basic beliefs: 


1. We don't like a non-liquidating 
premium. While we never aim to 
make a profit, we expect that the 
premium will pay out completely for 
us, so that all costs are taken care of. 


2. No premium is better than the 
promotion put behind it, and GF 
promotes heavily when it is using 
premiums on any brand. On some 
deals, the operating division may ar- 
range for a premium manufacturer 
to handle the entire operation. All 
GF does is to handle the promotion. 

As for trends, the men in the pre- 
mium service office have seen the 
price of the premium move steadily 
upward over the years. Where a 
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. . This collection contains just items . 


brushes, etc. 


dime was once considered the top, 
now a $1 liquidator is thought to be 
upper range, and most premiums 
now fall into the 50-cent level. 
This upward move of the premium 
has been visible for a number of 
years. Some time ago, when GF was 
running a silverware offer, the com- 
pany noticed that the average en- 
velope sent in contained $1.85. 


> As for the size of a premium order, 
it can run into real box car figures. 
Package inserts for 2 Post Cereals 
for example, usually run to several 
million at a clip. Grocer incentives, 
institutional premiums, and 
others run much smaller, of course. 
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And as the price of the premium 
has moved upward, so have methods 
of attracting the consumer to the pre- 
mium offer. Mr. Street ran through 
a short list, ticking them off on his 
fingers — “insert premium, package 
attachment, can band for mailing, 
coupon in package, write-in panel 
on side of package, package of cou- 
pons on the shelf—and lots of others.” 


> What constitutes a successful of- 
fer? The manager of the GF pre- 
mium service office has a quick 
answer for that one—‘Any offer is 
successful!” He hastily adds that this 
is one man’s opinion and that pos- 
sibly some of his operating division 
clients would not agree completely. 
Most sales and advertising managers 
see the premium as a fast in-and- 
out marketing tool to hypo sales. 
They therefore want a premium 
which will pull a lot of box tops 
and at the same time not detract 
from the major sales and advertising 
theme which has been established 
for the product. However, Jim Street 
recalls that in 1949 Starch showed 
that premium advertisers in maga- 
zines invariably showed bonus read- 
ership—ads offering premiums were 
better read than those which did not. 
And if a premium is self-liquidating, 
how can you lose? Your ads are bet- 
ter read, and you’ve broken even. 
That’s a premium man’s view, of 
course. 
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A premium your customers will see and use 
many times every day .. . for years and 
years and years... at such a tiny cost to 
you! Dispenses regular 5c Kleenex and 
Ponds pocket pack tissues. Refills available 
everywhere. Be the first in your area, order 
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Because Balloons... 
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@ carry your imprinted adver- 
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Willard, Obio. 
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The New Look in 


Advertising Specialties 


The president of the Advertising 
Specialty National Assn., which 
holds its spring show in Chicago's 
Pa'mer House, March 9-11, charts 
the growth of the industry from 
burlap school bags to plastic wind- 
shield scrapers. 


By William E. Coffman 
President 
Elliott Calendar Co. 


When J. F. Meek started imprint- 
ing advertising copy on burlap school 
bags in Coshocton, Ohio in 1879, he 
laid the foundation for a constantly 
growing advertising specialty indus- 
try. In the past ten years the growth 
of advertising specialties has been 
phenomenal, yet it still represents 
only a small percentage of the entire 
advertising dollar. 

While advertising specialties will 
never replace mass media, they can 
be used effectively to supplement 
other media in pinpointing the audi- 
ence for an advertising message. 

Advertising specialties have an 
emotional or psychological quality. 
Suppose two companies had _ sub- 
mitted identical quotations on iden- 
tical products. Assume you have no 
favorites but one of them had given 
you a useful gift. Be honest with 
yourself, unconsciously you will 
favor the salesman who remembered 
you in a little extra special manner. 
One had a regular business card that 
told “who, what and where.” The 
other sent in a little specialty with 
this same information printed on it. 
I'll wager you’d give a better re- 
ception to the giver of the specialty. 


There is a definite trend to the 
more abundant use of advertising 
specialties. This has come about 
through the development of greater 
scope in the selection of articles 
which can be imprinted. 

Articles which were useful in the 
early days of the industry of course, 
would not apply today. Take for 
example, horse blankets used to 
carry a large imprint for the adver- 
tiser. Many of you remember the 
vari-colored umbrellas which were 
used on the horse drawn drayage 
wagons. An early list of advertising 
specialties included wooden gasoline 
measuring sticks for various types 
of automobiles and shapes of gas- 
oline tanks, cigar cases, sleeve pro- 
tectors, pennants, slates, imported 
whetstones, Japanese wall panels, 
palm leaf fans from China and glit- 
tering wall pocket calendars from 
Germany. 

While many new and interesting 
developments have occurred in the 
products on which copy can be im- 
printed, calendars have withstood 
the change in these trends because 
they have been adaptable to chang- 
ing conditions. Other items which 
have withstood the evolution are 
leather goods, yardsticks, pencils, 
cloth articles such as painters caps, 
carpenter aprons, newspaper bags 
and folding and wood handled fans, 
to mention a few. 

If there are classifications for ad- 
vertising products, they can be 
grouped into four parts: 

1. Those which hang on the wall 
2. Those used on the desk 
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3. Those used on the person 
4. Items used around the home 
and car 


Let’s look over these categories. 
We have seen the development from 
the Japanese wall panel and the wall 
pocket calendar from Germany to 
the present day ultra-modern cal- 
endar with its beautiful photography, 
pictorial appeal and handy reference 
sheets incorporated thereon. At the 
beginning calendars were generally 
stereotyped. Now they have become 
specialized devoting the entire de- 
scriptive subject to a particular group 
or industry with certain accents on 
the home and kitchen type of calen- 
dar. There are calendars for farmers, 
florists, lumber dealers, dairies, auto- 
motive industries, insurance agents, 
real estate agencies, banks, engi- 
neering firms, jewelers, in fact, vir- 
tually all types of businesses. Name 
it and there will be a specialized 
calendar for it. 

For the desk—take a look on your 
own. You'll find an advertising spe- 
cialty. It could be a desk calendar, 
barometer, thermometer, pen and 
pencil set, cigarette lighter, leather 
items, leather accessories for the desk 
including blotters, 
valuable paper 


reference files, 
wallets, playing 
cards, ash trays, letter openers, or 
various types of booklets. 

Inventory your pockets! Didn't 
you find you have one of these or 
all them?—a mechanical pencil, bill- 
fold or wallet, leather envelop case, 
cigarette lighter, leather key case, 
coin holder for parking meters, ball 
point pen, pocket ruler, pocket knife 
and a greeting card you may have 
forgotten. If you have one of these 


items, you'll remember the donor. 


More impressive will be your ob- 
servation of the things at home 
which have been given to you by 
your various business friends. Look 
at the type of calendar you have in 
your kitchen or any part of your 
house and then figure out why that 
calendar is hanging there, or you 
might see numerous plastic items 
about the house which carry an im- 
print. In your kitchen or on your 
bar you might have a salt and pep- 
per shaker, cutlery, butter dishes, 
plastic bowls, drink stirrers, steak 
markers. Outside your window a 
thermometer; if not, inside your re- 
frigerator. What about that partic- 
ular nice bottle opener or ice pick? 
Whether you’re weather minded or 
not, someone may have given you 
a barometer. 

Car accessories have played a very 
interesting part in the advertising 
specialty industry. Your windshield 
scraper, first aid kit, cigarette con- 
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DOES YOUR PRODUCT 


HAVE A TALKING POINT? 


Of course it does! Every product has a 
great many sales features. 


Your dealers stores also have a talking 
point—that’s the spot on the counter where 
the customer gives the dealer his order for 
merchandise ... that’s the location reserved 
for your ADVER-MAT, long lasting rubber 
mats for use on floors and counters. It’s the 
last possible place that a consumer can see 
your advertising. 


For a new type of display, for a display 
that lasts for years, put your slogans, trade- 
marks and packaged design in full color on 
REDFERN* ADVERMATS. 

ADVERMATS will be welcomed by your 
dealers because of their high utility value 
and you will be equally enthusiastic be- 
cause of the permanent brand identification. 

Rubber change mats for spot advertising 
at the cash register are also available with 
vuleanized lettering and in any color com- 
binations. 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER 
COMPANY, INC. 


281 Fifth Ave., NYC 16 
LExington 2-3051 


PARTIAL LIST OF USERS 


Arrow Shirts Elgin Watches 
. Pickwick Ale . . Florsheim Shoes 
. Kleenex . . Chevrolet, etc 


Frigidaire 
Tumus 


*Sole selling Agents in the U.S.A 


FREE SAMPLE 
Floor or Counter Mats 


Write for brochure containing com- 
plete details of our FREE OFFER 
of ADVERMATS and our self-liqui- 


dating sales plan. 


PERFO MAT & RUBBER CO 
281 Fifth Ave., NYC 16 
LExington 2-3051 


| am interested in receiving a FREE SAMPLE 
ADVERMAT. Send me your brochure which con- 
tains full details of your offer 


We have dealers 
NAME 
COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


for Redferns Rubber Works, ltd., Hyde Cheshire, Engiand 





ideas 


RCA VICTOR 


for promotions 
and premiums 


eevee eeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeae 
Want to coax a car to give 
its own Sales pitch? 


Or sell cereal with a trip to Mars? 
The “idea” file at the RCA Victor 
Custom Record Sales Division is bulg- 
ing with exciting new sales promotion 
uses for records. 

A fresh, new premium can put an 
extra kick in a promotion! A custom 
recording by RCA Victor with your 
special message can be a winner. Sound 
sells and a long list of successes 
proves it! 

You'll find RCA Victor prepared to 
do a complete job of unmatched qual- 
ity — at a price that’s right. Script- 
writing, recording, re-recording, 
processing, pressing, packaging and 
shipping services all are available. 

Check the thought-starters shown 
here — then give us a call to see what 
we can work out together. 


If it’s your job 
to help 
“move” kids’ 
shoes, suits, 
cereals, how 
about a 
recorded trip 
to the moon 
as @ premium? 


ceo eew ee eee ee eee eee eee eaeeeeeeeeeee 


ROCKEr 
TR/PS 


A smart travel 
bureau which 
offers a record of 
foreign phrases 
with a ticket to 
Europe might put 
competition out 
of business! 


eeeveeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


——. 
A) Sales 


WS wasters veer 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor Division 


Phone or write Dept. R-30 

New York 20: 630 Fifth Avenue 
JUdson 2-5011 

Chicago 11: 445 N. Lake Shore Drive 
WHitehall 4-3215 

Hollywood 38: 1016 N. Sycamore Ave. 
Hlllside 5171 ™T™Ks® 


tainer, mirror over the visor and 
many plastic specialties add to your 
driving comfort. This merely points 
out that with the development of 
any particular industry the adver- 
tising specialty business has been 
quick to adapt itself in supplement- 
ing those services which have been 
given through new products as they 
are developed. There are countless 
numbers of them but all play a very 
important part in your everyday 
living. They add to business that 
extra personal touch which is so 
much appreciated that they make 
customers return to their givers. 
They develop a friendly feeling be- 
tween the purchaser and seller which 
no other type of advertising can do. 
They insure intangible assets. 


ASI Publishes Manual 
On Specialty Jobbers 


One of the most unique sales struc- 
tures in the advertising field is the 
selling of advertising specialties 
through jobbers. A large number of 
firms handle all of their sales in this 
manner, some sell partially through 
jobbers, while others have gone so 
far as to set up two separate corpo- 
rations—one selling through jobbers, 
the other selling direct to the buyer. 

The Advertising Specialty Insti- 
tute (Philadelphia) has published a 
handy guide which tells how to sell 
through advertising specialty job- 
bers. The booklet covers the opera- 
tions of the advertising specialty 
business from getting started to 
ways and means of establishing a 
selling plan. 


For your copy 


Readers 


circle No. 312 on the 
Service Card near back cover 


List Six Ways to Win 
Customer Friendships 


Calendars, greeting cards, book- 
lets, direct mail services and adver- 
tising specialties are described and 
illustrated in Winning Ways of 
Friendly Advertising, published by 
Osborne Co. (Clifton, N. J.). The 
six-page folder outlines special meth- 
ods of building customer loyalty. 


For your copy, circle No. 313 on the 


Readers Service Card near back cover 


Premium Buyers’ Guide 
Published by Haire 


The Haire Publishing Co. 
York) has brought out a directory 
edition of Premium Buyers’ Guide. 
_ More than 2500 suppliers of premi- 


(New 


New Calendar Art... Weinman Bros. 
(Chicago) has announced a new 1954 cal- 
endar series featuring the sketches of Knute 
O. Munson, Chicago artist. Known as the 
Famous Artists) Models Calendar, the 12- 
sheet series will feature pastel sketches. Mun- 
son is shown working on one of the 12 
sketches which will be used in 1954. 


ums are listed together with an edi- 
torial section in which premium in- 
dustry leaders explain how to use 
premiums effectively in the promo- 
tion of merchandise. 


Successful Contests 
Described in Booklet 


Incentives at Work is the title of 
a new booklet offered by Belnap & 
Thompson (Chicago & New York) 
on the subject of prize campaigns. It 
shows how to make salesmen spurt 
and then goes on to relate how gains 
made during contests can be made 
to stick. 

People like rewards and recogni- 
tion, human attributes upon which 
the alert company will capitalize. 
This 36 page book gives case his- 
tories of successful prize programs 
and contests and may well open the 
door to greater sales for organiza- 
tions that have never used this tested 
method of stimulating individuals to 
increased effort. 


For your copy 
Readers Serv 


License “Silver Eagle” 


Ten manufacturers have acquired 
licenses for the use of the name 
“Silver Eagle” on products such as 
mountie play suits, balloon sets, in- 
laid jig-saw puzzles, pistol and hol- 
ster sets, toy binoculars, Indian bead 
working sets, mountie belts and 
build-it-yourself camera sets. “Sil- 
ver Eagle” is Sgt. Jim West of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
hero of a multi-weekly radio adven- 
ture show produced by the Jewell 
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By Frank T. Tucker 
Director of Advertising 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


When you turn the microscope of 
research on your advertising opera- 
tions you see through the fog and 
mist of confused personal opinion and 
the picture of cold results comes into 
sharper focus. Research has already 
taken much of blind faith, the guess 
work, the pipe-dream, the hunch, the 
waste out of advertising. 

The law of research is “What are 
the facts?” And we are gradually 
building a great library of facts on 
advertising. 

Research has shown us how to re- 
duce the number of magazines we 
have been using. 

Research has shown us the econo- 
my of using a few horizontal publica- 
tions instead of many vertical publi- 
cations in the many fields where rub- 
ber is used. There is plate saving as 
well as space saving there. But we 
always try to keep in mind the value 
of repetition when we question the 
cost of duplication. 

Research shows us the economy of 
newspaper coverage in large markets 
versus small markets, shows how 
rapidly the milline rates go up as the 
newspaper circulations go down. 

But research also shows us that we 
can get about the same readership 
with a 300-line advertisement in a 
small city newspaper as we can with 


Display types . 
60 pt Bernhard Cursive Bold 


18 pt and 48 pt Rad 


iant Medium 
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An advertising manager tells. . . 


Why We Use 


a 500-line ad in a large city news- 
paper. 

On this matter of size cf newspaper 
advertisements you may be inter- 
ested in a test we made to try to find 
out whether large space newspaper 
ads were better than using the same 
amount of space in small ads with 
frequent insertions. When we were 
introducing our Tubeless Tire a few 
years ago we took one of our sales 
districts where we operate a number 
of.company-owned retail stores and 
we divided the stores in that district 
into two groups. Half the stores were 
to run large ads—the other half were 
to run small ads. They were to report 
the sales results daily to Akron. The 
product was new. The stores had had 
no previous experience in selling it, 
nor had consumers in the area had 
any experience in using it. We 
thought this would be a pretty good 
test of large-space 
space newspaper ads. 


versus small- 

I am sorry to report that this re- 
search test did not prove a thing on 
large versus small-space ads. Some 
of the stores running large ads did 
outstanding jobs. Others sold very 
few. We were so confused that we 
sent a representative of our Business 
Research Department to call on all of 
the stores involved. He found the an- 
swer. The stores that were doing a 
good job all had prominent point-of- 
sale display material inside of their 
stores featuring this new prceduct. The 
stores that were doing a poor job re- 
gardless of size cf ads used had no 
displays on Tubeless Tires. 


We have been particularly inter- 
ested in the Advertising Research 
Foundation’s Centinuing Study of 
Newspaper Readership. This study 
shows as good or better readership of 
ads with photographs as ads with 
drawings and we find that we can 
save a great deal of money by using 
inexpensive photes instead of more 
expensive drawings. The study also 
indicates better readership of ads that 
have one major dramatic illustration 
than of ads with several minor pic- 
tures. It also shows the low reader- 
ship of ads with reverses (we can 
save some art money there) and the 
high readership of cartoons, so we 
turned an expensive enamel-stock 
school book called the “Wonder Book 
of Rubber,” which we “wondered” 
if anyone ever read, into a cartoon 
book, which cost one-third as much 
to print, and which we know that 
both kids and vice presidents will 
read, 

In addition to the studies of the 
Advertising Research Foundation, 
there are the readership research re- 
ports of Daniel Starch to help us in 
evaluating our printed advertise- 
ments and many services digging for 


facts of radio and TV shows and 
commercials. 

There are the Publishers Informa- 
tion Bureau and the Federal Trade 
Commission figures on advertising 
expenditures. There are the eye cam- 
era and psycho-galvanometer tests 
There are sales area tests and mail 
order tests, and there are the tests of 
the Impact of Advertising by Drs. 
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Result of Research 
that this picture book would do a better 


selling job than 


. Tests indicated 
1 former textbook format 


George Gallup and Claude Rebinson. 

We have learned a great deal from 
the Gallup-Robinson studies. These 
studies are based on interviews with 
magazine readers who, with the mag- 
azine closed, have to prove that they 
have read the ads they say they have 
read. It’s this playback, the descrip- 
tion by readers of the ads they say 
they have read, that tells us just what 
our advertisements have or have not 
put into people’s minds. 

We have learned that we must not 
make it difficult for the reader to get 
our idea, and that we must give him 
something in news, information or 
service in exchange for the time he 
spends on our ad. 

Research is not dull. There is some 
fun in finding out what people really 
get out of our advertising, and some 
shocks, too. 

Our company’s new Tubeless Tire 
has 10,000 tiny grip blocks in the 
tread which, when you apply the 
brakes, wipe a wet road so dry you 
can light a match on the track it 
leaves. And we showed a picture of a 
man doing just that, taking up over 
half the space in a spread in Life. 
What do some people get out of that? 
Here’s what one respondent said—I 
quote from the Gallup-Robinson re- 
port, the respondent describing the 
ad from memory: “It had a picture 
of a man lighting a fire under a tire. 
I don’t know why.” 

But many others reported like this 
—‘It showed tires with new tread 
to reduce skidding. The tires were 
puncture-proof. When the tire blows 
out, it lets air out slowly, giving you 
a chance to get the car stopped. When 
stopping on a wet pavement, it dries 
the pavement so you could strike a 
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match on it. I was interested in the 
non-skid feature.” 

That makes us feel better—prac- 
tically a perfect playback of just what 
we wanted to get over. 

When you give readers straight 
news, product information or help of 
some kind or other, it is amazing 
what they remember. We had an ad- 
vertisement on Koroseal, featuring 
babies, but showing in tiny sketches 
along the top of the ad some of the 
many other uses of this B. F. Goodrich 
material. Without referring to the ad, 
here’s what one reader recalled—“It 
showed a baby in Koroseal pants that 
don’t leak. There were also garden 
hoses, raincoats and crib covers. I 
was interested to see that a hose has 
a ten-year guarantee. The ad said 
that they make that stuff out of hard 
rocks. It showed babies using the 
products made from plastic. I’m going 
to buy some of this plastic when I can 
get it wholesale.” 

These studies are designed to show 
the impact of advertising on people, 
but they reveal many helpful points 
on readership as well. 


McGraw-Hill Describes 
Fact Finding Service 





If you suddenly needed to know 
the market for blankets in Addis 
Ababa or how cheese is distributed 
in Zurich, McGraw Hill International 
Corp. (New York) will get the in- 
formation. In a ten-page, two-color 
booklet describing its Overseas Busi- 
ness Service division, are listed rep- 
resentatives in 66 foreign cities ready 
to solve industrial problems. 

The booklet describes such diver- 
sified services as: market surveys, 
confidential reports, economic stud- 
ies, film shooting, editorial service 
and translations. Examples of jobs 
done, a partial list of clients, photo- 
graphs of many representatives and 
a list of cities where they are sta- 
tioned are also included. 


For your copy, circle No. 350 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 


Distribute Selling Aid 


Sidney Edlund & Co. (New York) 
offers a new folder, Preparing for a 
Good Sales Presentation, listing 18 
points which the originator of a vis- 
ual sales presentation should bear in 
mind when making up this selling 
aid. Sales are lost consistently be- 
cause the prospects do not fully ap- 
preciate the benefits offered to them 
and a good presentation can save this 
business. 


For your copy, circle No. 332 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 





Paper Firm Issues Tips 
On Customer Relations 


Tips on how to make friends with 
customers is a new monthly service 
issued by the Royal Lace Paper 
Works (Brooklyn). A field study in- 
cluding discussion with food store 
managers and executives showed 
that one of the pressing problems 
was establishing friendlier relations 
with shoppers. To answer this need 
Royal Lace decided to print a series 
of “tip sheets” reporting successful 
ideas used by stores plus some new 
suggestions. 

One feature was the suggestion 
that stores offer to pay for any errors 
made by checkers. Another idea was 
a “memory course” which consists 
of a memory tip in each issue to help 
store personnel remember and use 
customers’ names. 

Response to the first mailing to 
Roylace customers was enthusiastic 
and additional printings were or- 


dered. ‘ 


Folder Explains NIAA 


National Industrial Advertisers 
Assn. (New York) has issued a 
handy eight-page folder appropri- 
ately titled Facts about the National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn. The 
folder explains such matters as the 
history and background, purposes, 
operation, member benefits, accom- 
plishments and future plans of NIAA. 


4 


For your copy, circle No 33 on the 
Readers Service Card near back cover 





Orchid of the Month .. . Robert East- 
man, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. agency, has instituted 
a unique public service activity in its home 
community. Each month it presents an ‘'Or- 
chid of the Month Award’ to a local citizen 
who has rendered a “meritorious community 
service’. R. L. Kenerson is shown presenting 
the first orchid award to Woody Miller, local 
automobile dealer who qualified by promot- 
ing the establishment of a Business-Educa- 
tion Day during which local teachers learned 
about the operations of local businesses. 
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Let's Swap Ideas 


Kimberly-Clark’s unusual ad campaign 
rounds up pet ideas of printers and ad- 
men. Here are 10 of the best. 


Admen and printers are both in 
the business of “ideas.” Kimberly- 
Clark Corp. (Neenah, Wisc.) had 
known this for a long time, but cer- 
tainly got supporting evidence when 
they began their “Let’s Swap Ideas” 
campaign in 1951. 

Kimberly-Clark kicked off the 
campaign with a four-color broad- 
side mailed to a selected list of 6,500 
printers and admen. Before the 
campaign got rolling, the contest 
judges had been swamped with be- 
tween two and three hundred pet 
solutions to production problems. 

As of the first of this year—18 
months after the beginning of the 
campaign—the response had reached 
1,400 contributions and they’re 
still coming in. 

One of the toughest jobs is select- 
ing the best of the ideas to be used in 
the firm’s twin advertising cam- 
paigns—one directed toward print- 


ers; the other toward admen. The 
judges are constantly faced with 
difficult choices. 


It is impossible to actually select 
any set number of the winners and 
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single them out as “best.” But here 
are 10 of the most interesting: 


> Rudolph Bruce, advertising man- 
ager of New England Coke Co. (Bos- 
ton) submitted this one: 

Would you like to dominate an 
entire newspaper page with only a 
$00 line ad? Then try the zig-zag 
technique which consists sim- 
ply of buying varying portions of 
columns across (or partly across) 
the page. Design your ad accord- 
ingly and it practically owns the 
page at the cost of only 900 
lines! 





> From 
count executive, Earle Ludgin & Co. 
(Chicago) came this one: 

Since a distributor salesman must 


Clifford R. 


Schaible, ac- 


carry booklets, catalogues, heavy 
presentations and literature 
for many manufacturers, he can sel- 
dom do justice to all the lines he is 
responsible for. With this great vol- 
ume of papers, he expends more en- 
ergy as a workhorse than as a sales- 
man. It is therefore surprising that 
the miniature hasn’t been 
thought of before. This unique de- 
vice contains all of the information 


other 


easel 


necessary to the salesman and his 
customer—in a compact, easy-to- 
handle pocket-size form. Further- 
more, it constitutes a very unusual, 






attractive and interesting presenta- 
tion of the product. Distributors of 
the Hamilton Co. acclaim it as the 
most useful and practical sales tool 
they have ever seen—and applica- 
tion of the same idea could no doubt 
be of equal value in other lines. 


> This one from Arthur A. Dailey, 
general advertising manager for 
Santa Fe Railway System (Chica- 
go): 

In the rush to sell your products, 
don’t overlook the importance of 
selling good will. Our travel kit, pre- 
sented to each passenger on the 
Santa Fe Super Chief, is an example 
of how this can be done through 
providing a “service.” The kit con- 
tains Canasta, Bridge, and Kummy 
scorepads plus rules; 
stamped envelopes and 


stationery, 
postcards; 















































matches; scratch pad; colorful travel 
folders about California, The Land 
of Pueblos, Grand Canyon and In- 
dian Country; a complete Santa Fe 
time schedule, and a sizable booklet 
of interesting facts about all towns, 
places and sights along the entire 
Santa Fe system. By making each 
passenger's trip so much more en- 
joyable, we have evidence that this 
unique service has paid for itself 
many times over in good will toward 
our railroad. 


> Paul P. Karnov, general manager, 
H. E. Mason & Co. (Chicago) sug- 
gested this idea: 

Did you know that using 
printer’s shears wisely can reduce 
direct mail costs? For example, we 
mail a large number of 72-page cata- 
logs which were 5!” x 81%” finished 
size. By trimming them to 514” x 
814”, we took off enough weight to 
change the postage rate per catalog 
to the extent that the savings almost 
paid for the envelope! If you'd like 
to try it, have your printer make up 
several dummies in the paper weight 
you intend to use, then let the post- 
master weigh them to 
the most economical size. 


your 


determine 


> A foolproof key number system 
was described by R. S. Robinson, 
advertising manager, Columbian 


Steel Tank Co. (Kansas City, Mo.): 
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Our 10 years’ experience with 
keyed advertisements pulling bet- 
ter than 60,000 inquiries has proved 
that there are better systems than 
the use of conventional keys. For 
example, many prospects could de- 
cipher “Dept. P.M.1041” as Popular 
Mechanics October 1941, and for one 
reason or another failed to use it. 
But since we started using our Post 
Office box number prefixed with the 
letters of the alphabet for 27 differ- 
ent magazines, more than 90% of 
our prospects have carefully used 
our keyed addresses. Apparently 
most folks figure that a “P.O.” means 
you get your mail in a special way 
requiring the number (and in our 
case, this includes the all-important 


key). 


> Albert Welge of Rheem Mfg. Co. 
(New York) sent this idea: 

While planning a consumer buying 
guide for water heaters, a simple 
idea recently made our full-page 
consumer ads do double-duty—and 
saved us thousands of dollars in pro- 
duction costs. Each ad in the cam- 
paign was chock-full of information 
on how to buy a water heater—what 
features to look fer—how it should 
perform. We found they contained 
all of the information that would 
ordinarily be put into a consumer 
booklet. So the year’s campaign of 
six ads were stapled together along 
with a front and back cover—then 
distributed to our dealers. It made 
the perfect buying guide for water 
heaters, and the cost of the proofs 
was our only major expense. If your 
ads are informative, it might pay to 
consider using them this way. 


» Daniel J. Casey of Consolidated 
Production Service, Inc. (New 
York) made this suggestion: 
One of the most difficult kinds of 
plates is one with a large area of 
soft vignette. To assist the printer, 
the electrotype finishing department 
can bend down the reverse side of 
the printing plate underneath the 
vignette. This allows less pressure 
on that porticn of the electro and 
reduces the printer’s make-ready 
“raking” time, yet gives him a good 
facsimile of the engraver’s proof. 
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> J. R. Lawrence, advertising man- 
ager, Sealy, Inc. (Chicago) offered 
this idea: 

Want to make the inner construc- 
tion of your product interesting and 
easily understood? We found the 
X-Ray Visual Sales Method most 
successful—a_ffive-page acetate 
booklet which demonstrates the 
step-by-step construction of our 
Sealy innerspring mattress. We have 
used it as a pocket demonstration 
piece for retail salesmen. And, al- 
though somewhat more expensive 
than the usual booklet, it could be 
used effectively for direct mail, too. 
Now, when customers ask, “Why is 
your mattress better (or more ex- 
pensive) ?”—we can show them! 


> Carroll A. Ray, production man- 
ager at Erwin, Wasey & Co. (Min- 
neapolis), came up with this one: 
Alarmed by the high cost of art- 
work to be amortized on short-run 
merchandising brochures, we acci- 
dentally discovered a more effective 
technique and slashed costs as well. 
Instead of preparing a pencil or 
pastel layout to be laboricusly re- 
peated in ink later for reproduction, 
we order our layouts for “to the 
trade” brochures in ink. Headlines 
are speedball lettered and sketches 
brushed on in ink. Only halftones 
and body copy are indicated in 
pencil. When approved, the body 
copy is set by Veritype or Lino and 
the lithoplate maker does the rest, 
using the layout as a keyline. When 
printed cn offset enamel, these 
pieces carry lots of punch. Also, the 
freehand appearance lends a very 
creditable character to the mailings. 


> The Watchmakers of Switzerland 
(New York) suggested this one: 


“How to make a dealer sales tool 
really usable,” might be the title of 
this item. Our 28-page booklet, The 
Inside Story of a Fine Swiss Watch, 
was designed as an educational piece 
for jewelers to show prospective 
customers. But to assure a complete 
sales presentation, we wanted the 
jeweler to read the booklet to the 
customer. So copy and illustration 
for each right-hand page was pre- 


pared in the usual manner. The left 
page in each instance repeated the 
same material but was printed up- 
side-down. This permitted the jew- 
eler to stand behind the counter and 
read the entire story to the customer 
without twisting his head or turning 
the booklet. Jewelers have found 
this to be one of their most valuable 
merchandising pieces. 


Offer Picture Prize 
Stock Letterheads 


A four-page folder with samples 
of four types of stock letterheads 
offering prizes has been produced by 
Ross Coles & Co. (Chicago.) The 
folder describes the  letterheads 
which are designed around photo- 
graphs of the prizes and sugg>sts 
various uses for them such as awards 
to salesmen or to customers for fur- 
nishing prospect lists. 

The prizes are available in four 
price ranges and are handled at 
wholesale rates by the company. A 
complete price list for the letter- 
heads is also included in the folder. 


Story of Papermaking 
Featured in Booklet 


A complete photo story of paper- 
making is featured in a colorful 20- 
page booklet issued by the Newton 
Falls Paper Mill (Newton Falls, 
N. Y.), which is owned by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co. 

The mill, which specializes in cus- 
tom made papers, is equipped to 
utilize several new papermaking de- 
velopments. The booklet explains 
how these affect the production of 
printing papers. 

Among other interesting features 
of the booklet are a cartoon map of 
the Newton Falls area, a chart list- 
ing the highlights in the history of 
papermaking, and a picture story of 
the village of Newton Falls. 


For your copy, circle No. 320 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 
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Letterheads II 


Fox River Series, Parsons Portfolio Give 
Added Help on Design of Letterheads 


Last month, ADVERTISING REQUIRE- 
MENTS published a story on using 
letterheads as an integral part of the 
advertising program. As a part of 
this story, several letterhead design- 
ing aids were made available through 
AR’s Readers’ Service Department. 

Early returns show an overwhelm- 
ing response. Admen the country 
over have requested these aids for 
use in designing better letterheads. 

This month AR has received notice 
of additional materials, available 
from leading paper manufacturers, 
to help prepare better business 
letters. 


Fox River 2” 


- 


a 


> Fox River Paper Corp. (Appleton, 
Wisc.) has reprinted its popular 
Money-Making Mail series. Authored 
by Dr. Robert R. Aurner, business 
correspondence authority, the series 
presents down-to-earth pointers for 
writing more effective letters. 

An introductory volume in the 
series clearly shows the importance 
of business letters. It presents statis- 
tics which show that American busi- 
nesses spend over six billion dollars 
annually in the production, mailing 
and handling of business correspond- 
ence. “That figure alone,” the booklet 
points out, “is more than our annual 
advertising appropriation for ALL 
classes of media in the United States 
—magazines, newspapers, television, 
radio, posters, car cards, skywrit- 
ing, etc.” 

The booklet makes a strong point 
for better letterheads. It points out 
that the dictated 


average cost of 
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business letters, as indicated in a 
survey of 252 representative com- 
panies operating in the U. S., runs 
like this: 


Dictator’s Time . . . based on 
an average salary of $105 a 
week; a 40-hour week; and an 
average of eight minutes for 
each letter written 


Stenographic Cost . . . based 
on an average salary of $42 a 
week; a 40-hour week; and an 
average of 24 letters a day, in- 
cluding time taking dictation. 


Non-Productive Time . . . time 
lost by dictator and stenog- 
rapher because of waiting, ill- 
ness, and other causes......... 


Fixed Charges . deprecia- 
tion, supervision, rent, light, 
interest, taxes, insurance, and 
similar overhead 

Mailing Costs postage, 
gathering, sealing, stamping, 
and delivering to post office... 


4.48¢ 


Filing Costs .. . clerical time, 
depreciation on filing equip- 


ment, costs of filing supplies.. 1.67¢ 


99.25¢ 


These costs are lined up against 
the cost of the finest material—100°, 
cotton-fiber letterheads, matching 
envelopes, onion-skin copy sheets— 
all printed in two colors: carbon pa- 
per; typewriter ribbon; and steno- 
graphic supplies, which total 534¢ or 


less than 542° of the total letter cost 
of $1.05. 


> The Money-Making Mail series, 
itself, contains separate booklets 
covering such subjects as “How to 
put sock in your first sentence”; 
“Make the look of your letter com- 
mand respect”; “Dictate with a big 
YOU”; “Courtesy pays off’; and “Be 
yourself when you dictate!” 

Each booklet is cleverly illustrated 
with cartoons and printed in two 
colors. One of the most unusual fea- 
tures is the binding. Each booklet is 
printed on bond stock and has a 
French-fold cover. The body of the 
booklet has a special French-fold 
technique, which involves placing the 
open ends of the paper together and 
“padding” them with the same type 
of adhesive used for scratch pads. 
The body is then inserted loose into 
the cover and the two parts are 
punched for use in a_ three-ring 
binder. 


> Parsons Paper Co. (Holyoke, 
Mass.) offers a helpful portfolio, 
How to Design a Letterhead. The 
portfolio contains samples of ten 
different letterhead designs for a 
variety of businesses and a four- 
page discussion of basic rules for 
letterhead design by Lester Beall. 

Designer Beall lays down these 
guides: 


1. The letterhead should be an in- 
dication of the basic personality of 
the company rather than a tip-off 
on the eccentricities of the manage- 
ment. 


;2. Much thought should be given 
to the type of audience that will, 
in the main, receive your corre- 
spondence. Sometimes it is possible 
to inject dual personality in a letter- 
head design sufficient to adequately 
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serve dual purposes. If this is not 
feasible, several different types of 
letterheads are used for different 
types of “audiences.” 


3. Regardless of whether a letter- 
head suggests formality or informal- 
ity, the design should reflect a def- 
inite feeling of company integrity, 
a feeling that the company has been 
in existence a long time and will 
continue to be in existence indefi- 
nitely. 

4. One of the functions of a letter- 
head is to act as an advertisement 
or salesman for the company. This 


does not, however, mean that a 


error or oo ooo oooorororoos 


letterhead should be cluttered up by 
long listings of products or trade 
names or any other so called adver- 
tising material that unfortunately is 
often included as part of a letter- 
head. The addition of this type of 
material to a letterhead serves only 
one purpose: it reduces the area of 
the correspondence and makes it 
harder to read. 


5. The amount of space devoted to 
the design of a letterhead should be 
governed by the type of business 
that the letterhead serves, plus the 
average length of the correspond- 
ence. 


COATED BOOK @® OFFSET 


COVER STOCK ® BONDS 


AND LEDGER ® BRISTOLS 


PRINTING PAPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 


MARQUETTE PAPER CORPORATION 
Phone CEntral 6-8255 


700 Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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6. The selection of type faces or 
hand lettering should reflect the 
business of the company and project 
a positive quality. 


7. The choice of color as well as the 
character and texture of the type 
face or lettering employed can psy- 
chologically project through the de- 
sign itself, almost any feeling or 
character that is desired. 


8. The effectiveness and efficiency 
of a letterhead design can be tested 
by actually typing a letter on the 
layout. 


9. The method of reproduction of 
the letterhead must be constantly 
kept in mind during the 
process. 


design 


10. The use of an illustration or 
trade mark on the letterhead should 
not be employed unless it (a) serves 
a definite functional purpose design- 
wise, and (b) adds to the psycholog- 
ical projection of the type of business 
concerned. 


11. Paper, probably more quickly 
than any one other element, projects 
the inherent importance and charac- 
ter of the business involved. 


12. In order to achieve a complete 
and efficient “design-package”’ it is 
essential to use matching paper stock 
for the envelopes. It almost goes 
without saying that one should em- 
ploy the design characteristics and 
color of the letterhead on the corner- 
card of the envelopes. 


> Both of these letterhead design 
aids are available through AR’s 
Readers’ Service Department. 

For your copy of the Money-Mak- 
ing Mail series, circle No. 301 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near the back 
cover. 

For your copy of How to Design a 
Letterhead, circle No. 302 on the card. 
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New Ideas From The Old World . . . Advertisers on the West Coast are being exposed 
to many interesting advertising ideas from Europe through unusual touring exhibits spon- 
sored by the Zellerbach Paper Co. (San Francisco). The exhibits contain 300 hand picked 
specimens of promotion pieces, newspaper and magazine advertisements, posters, brochures 
and books gathered from France, Switzerland, Germany, England, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden and Spain. They were collected by the late Garnet James Weigel, former 


president of Merchandising Factors. 


Large Crowds See Zellerbach’s Traveling 
Exhibits of European Advertising Items 


Two unusual displays of printed 
items are attracting large crowds of 
advertising men as they tour West 
Coast cities. Developed and ex- 
hibited by Zellerbach Paper Co. 
(San Francisco), the exhibits are 
titled “New Ideas From the Old 
World.” 

Some 300 specimens selected by 
the late Garnet James Weigel, for- 
mer president of Merchandising Fac- 
tors (San Francisco agency) on a 
three-month, 20,000 mile trip, are 
included in each exhibit. Many of 
the items present ideas that have 
yet to be used in this country. 

The items displayed indicate that 
European advertisers do not lean 
strongly toward “reason why” copy 
—especially in display advertising 
and posters. On one zipper poster, 
for example, the sole word is Riri, 
the name of the product. The name 
is woven in a part of the illustration. 
Another poster shows a clown with 
a long grotesque nose. He is sitting 
in a position to form the letter “E” 
—initial of Eptinger, a mineral water. 

The exhibits are arranged to pre- 
sent a foreign atmosphere. At the 
entrance is a large easel holding an 
artist’s canvas with a _ brilliantly 
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colored poster, a replica of the prize 
winning ECA design rendered by 
the Dutch artist, Reyn Dirksen. 

Specimens range from etchings 
and lacey embossing to the bold free 
style treatment. As evidenced by the 
exhibit, embossing—almost a_ lost 
art in the U. S.—remains a favorite 
in Europe. 

Some extraordinary examples of 
bindery techniques, transparent 
overlays, in-folds, tip-ons, pop-ups, 
tear-outs and other novel uses of 
paper are included in the exhibits. 

Illustration techniques include 
crayon, water color, line drawings, 
wash drawings and oil paintings. 
Reproduction processes include let- 
terpress, lithograph, 
planograph. 


intaglio and 


Huxley Offers Wall Chart 


A handy wall chart listing 49 sizes 
and nine styles of envelopes carried 
in stock by Huxley Envelope & Pa- 
per Corp. (New York) is being of- 
fered by the firm. The chart lists 
kraft envelopes from 6” x 9” to 22” 
x a7”. 


‘ 
‘ 


Almanac Demonstrates 
Informative Style 


Even though the capacity of a 
cistern or how to identify wild ani- 
mal tracks might not be of the 
remotest interest to admen, B. F. 
Goodrich’s (Akron) Farmer’s Hand- 
book and Almanac is valuable as an 
excellent example of how to pack 
a lot of helpful information into a 
small, inexpensive format. 

The 15th edition of the 48-page 
handbook is printed entirely on 
newsprint in one color with the ex- 
ception of a two-color cover. In 
typical almanac style, it is divided 
into sections headed by different 
months of the year. The usual moon- 
rise and sunrise time tables are listed 
under each month, with other items 
like gestation tables and an article 
on the artificial breeding of cattle. 
Louis Bromfield, noted author, con- 
tributed one article “The Farmer of 
the Future.” 

Line drawings are used exten- 
sively which help keep production 
costs down. Thcugh Goodrich adver- 
tising is sprinkled liberally through- 
out the book, it remains secondary 
to the editorial material. 

The almanac is distributed an- 
nually to a million and a half rural 
box holders. 


Design Special Paper 
For Big Offset Runs 


Kimberly-Clark has announced a 
new low-cost, lightweight fully 
coated paper for large volume offset 
runs. It is called Shorewood Coated 
Offset. 

The firm claims that the new pape 
will enable lithographers to meet 
price competition on many jobs that 
formerly could be handled only by 
letterpress. The new paper has a 
moisture-resistant coating and in- 
creased pick resistance. It is adapt- 
able for both one-color and multi- 
color work and is available in 50, 
60 and 70 pound basis weights in 
sheet sizes of 22! x 35, 25 x 38, 35 x 
15, 38 x 50 and 41 x 54. 


Offer New Film Wrap 


Printon Corp. (New York) has 
announced the development of a new 
non-transparent coating for acetate 
and other flexible films. A specially 
formulated black ink is laid on the 
film to form an opaque covering 
which blocks out all light rays. The 
material will be particularly valu- 
able to companies looking for some 
method to protect film, light sensi- 
tive wire and other products subject 
to fading in sunlight. 





Every form is carefully locked up to assure squareness. 


Every line of Monsen type is cast in brand new metal to be sure it's perfect in 
here is the difference all details . . . no used or worn type is ever used . . . each form, no matter how 
small, is locked up, made ready and checked on a precision line-up table to 
2 assure squareness and uniformity . . . special Monsen inks give impressions 
between ordinary that photograph ‘‘blacker"’ and sharper. 
The resulting Monsen Black-on-White impressions have no equal. They are 
repros and Nionsen easier to use, precise and smudge resistant (even with rubber cement and 


benzol). And your engraver or lithographer will love you for giving him such 


Black-on-Whites sweet copy to shoot from. Try Monsen B-on-W's on your next job, and see 


the difference for yourself. 
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Special ink aids in producing an im- Precision line-up table is used to 
pression that photographs better. check for perfect squareness. 


Monsen-Chicago, Inc. 
22 East Illinois Street, Dept. AR-3 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
Typographic Handibook and full information 
about your nationwide service plan: 
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Advanced proofing presses help The finished Black-on-White simplifies 
produce sharp, clean impressions. paste-up .. . gives better results. 
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Old lypes 
Never Fade Away 


One of the 
known 


country’s best 
typographers 


even the 


explains 
most modern 
ads can use some of the old- 
est type faces 
of losing 
appearance. 


why 


without fear 
their up-to-date 


By Edward M. Diamant 


Chairman, National Board on 
Printing Type Faces 


Freak, novelty and blatantly 
unique types are designed and thrust 
upon an expectant world in a steady 
parade as the years go by and every- 
body concerned with type sits up and 
takes notice. But after the excite- 
ment has run its course, we find that 
the freaks do not survive the passage 
of the years. In the long run, the old, 
well known type faces stay with us. 

The current trend with regard to 
type faces in advertising and book 
work has not changed during the 
past five years. Actually, the same 
old reliable types we have always 
known, sprinkled perhaps with a few 
novelty faces, are meeting our pres- 
ent needs in typography. It is im- 
portant for the user of type to realize 
that essentially the changes that are 
taking place lie in the composition 
of the complete picture. It is a ques- 
tion of how to use the type and the 
illustration to make the composite 
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different, interesting and compelling. 
That calls for ingenuity and imagina- 
tion on the part of the art director, 
layout man, typographer, designer 
or production man. 


>» Now, let’s work on the problem of 
how these wonders of typographic 
art are achieved and the elements 
that are used to accomplish these 
results. 

On a recent television program, 
Lucien Bernhard, the well-known 
type designer, remarked that there 
are enough type faces for book 
work now in existence such as Cas- 
lon, Bookman, Jenson, Baskerville, 
Times Roman and Garamond, all 
excellent for books. He said further 
that he designs only advertising 
faces that command attention and 
sell merchandise. In my opinion, it 
is a rather broad statement by such 
an outstanding designer who pro- 
duced such beautiful type faces as 
Bernhard Modern and _ Bernhard 
Script, both display faces which may 
be used to sell such widely diversi- 
fied products as lingerie, perfume, 
jewelry and trucks and motor cars. 
It is entirely a question of handling 
the design. By the same token we 
might declare that we do not need 
any more advertising type faces, be- 
cause we have enough. 

However, we are never completely 
satisfied with what we have. We 
are ever seeking something new and 
different, with the qualification that 
the new must be an improvement 
over the old or it will not meet with 
acceptance. Since the turn of the 
century we have had many designs 
in type, layout and art, and as the 
years have passed by many of these 
have fallen by the wayside. 


> Clear-cut design is the leading fac- 
tor that accounts for the lasting pop- 
ularity of certain well-known faces 


that have survived the ages. To go 
back over the years, I want to re- 
fresh the memories of those who 
worshipped at the shrine of the 
Cheltenhams, with borders and orna- 
ments and with every line set 
squarely to the format. This design 
carried on for a decade of popularity. 
After that came the great revival by 
the Society of Printers in Boston of 
the Caslons. Of all the types that 
were designed by Dutch and English, 
it is the English designs that have 
survived although the pattern was 
taken originally from the Dutch type 
faces. Caslon had as its Dutch fore- 
runner the types of Dr. Fells which 
dominated the entire type field in 
Europe in the early 17th century. 
The Caslon adherents still cling with 
tenacity to the last Caslon floret. 

Then came a period when our late 
Fred Goudy came into prominence 
and with his Kennerly, then with 
Goudy old style brought new vim 
and vitality. By 1915 75° of all pub- 
lications carried some Goudy type. 
Goudy designed some 130 type faces. 
During that period there raged a 
battle between Goudy types nat- 
urally preferred by Goudy and 
Bookman which was used by Elbert 
Hubbard. 

To show you how the old type 
faces last, there occurred at that time 
a revival of Bodoni, an original Ital- 
ian type. It was then called the 
funeral type and died quickly for 
the reason that it was not 
properly. 


used 
But it was revived again 
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ten years later and is still in great 
demand today. Bodoni in all its 
series is used everywhere and in its 
bolder faces remains a strongly mas- 
culine type. Bodoni Book, an Amer- 
ican creation, is very popular for 
feminine advertising and books. 
After World War I, the Cooper 
types made a strong bid for recog- 
nition and dominated the market for 
a time. The Cooper Bold was widely 
used in advertisements. It had a 
strong masculine appeal and was 
used in all manner of sales messages. 


>Then, after the heavy types had 
had their day, there followed a pe- 
riod of light and brightness, and 
French types such as the Garamonds 
and the Cochins were in vogue. The 
Cochin series have a fine feminine 
appeal and were kept alive by the 
French type foundry—Deberney- 
Peignot. Garamond has been in use 
for the past 30 years, more than any 
other type originally cast in the 17th 
century. 

In the early twenties, a new school 
of design surged forward. These 
were the Futuras, Kabels, Weiss, 
Girder and Memphis which came to 
us after the first World War from 
Germany. These were completely 
new, dynamic designs, and included 
the-Bau Haus with its Teutonic de- 
signs in blocks and squares. They 
were strange and foreign to American 
tastes but were tolerated here for 
many years. Out of this variety of 
faces, only Futura remains as a best 
seller. Germany continued produc- 
ing new faces, flooding the market 
with novel designs in types short- 
lived but expensive. These were 
curtailed by the concerted action of 
American type manufacturers and 
typographers. The duty was _ in- 
creased from 15 to 25% and the Na- 
tional Board of Printing. Type Faces 
was organized for the purpose of 
passing on type faces that were con- 
sidered to be of good design. This 
had a lasting effect on the importa- 
tion of types since only designs ap- 
proved by the board were stocked 
here by typographers. 

During the 1930’s a new school of 
design came upon the horizon, in the 
form of stream-lined typography. 
Advertising was designed for quick 
reading. Condensed Gothics spaced 
in caps and lower case became the 
vogue and are still widely used. 


> Today, many advertising headings 
are hand lettered or are an imitation 
of hand lettering type such as Dom 


Casual. Body types that remain in 
use are Caslon, Garamond, Cale- 
donia, Bodoni and a few others of 
good design. New types that will 
appear soon will be the calligraphic 
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type of Tommy Thompson and Wal- 
ter McKay. There will be an out- 
standingly beautiful new book and 
display type called Columbia, de- 
signed by Mr. McKay, which will 
be a cross between Century and 
Bookman. 

When it comes to a selection of 
type, there is always an individual 
problem which can be solved by a 
combination of good taste, readabil- 
ity and pleasing design. If you will 
construct your typography so that it 
is easy to read, if you will simply 
arrange type the way you would pre- 
fer it presented to you, then you can 
readily solve the problem of typog- 
raphy. 


Gilcar Formed as First 
All Photo-Type Service 


Gilbert S. Carpenter, president, 
has announced the formation of Gil- 
car Corp. (New York), said to be the 
first all photographic typographic 
service in the United States. Basic 
equipment is two Intertype Foto- 
setter photographic line composing 
machines with matrix equipment to 
set 26 different type faces. "There 
are also a 24” Robertson distortion 
camera and an 8 x 10 Saltzman en- 
larger. 

Gilcar provides typography rang- 
ing frem six to 36 points directly 
from the Fotosetter machines and 
enlargements to any desired size. 
By providing typography through 
direct photographic means, Gilcar 
eliminates the need for makeup, 
lockup and reproduction proving. 
The end product is type on film in 


“Typesetters, Incorporated . . . The right 
type for every job.”’ 


either positive or negative form, 
ready for stripping or, on photo- 
graphic paper, ready for pasteup. 


Bruce Publishes New 
Handbook on Layout 


For the man who wants to be ini- 
tiated into the intricacies of layout 
design, Bruce Publishing Co.’s (Mil- 
waukee) handbook, Basic Lessons in 
Printing Layout is a good beginning 
guide. 

R. Randolph Karch, Senior Ad- 
viser, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa., compiled the 
book for students interested in ac- 
quiring an elementary knowledge of 
layout and type faces. For the more 
experienced, the book will serve well 
as a handy and compact reference 
manual. 

The 140 pages of Basic Lessons in 
Printing Layout are divided into five 
sections — Typographic Design, Dis- 
play Composition, Correct Spacing, 
How to Copyfit and Problems and 
Projects with an index. They cover 
all the well-known rules for simple 
typographical layouts. 

Illustrated and discussed under the 
topical headings are such subjects 
as what lines to display, how to spec- 
ify type, movement in layout, cor- 
rect leading, proportion, effect of 
paper texture, how to find the char- 
acter count per pica and scaling art- 
work. 

Also included are suggestions for 
layouts of letterheads, newspaper 
advertisements, business cards and 
mailing pieces. A special section is 
devoted to examples of 16 basic type 
faces with a good discussion of their 
origins and _ classification. Seven 
tables in the back of the book pro- 
vide an easy method for figuring 
character count per pica for hun- 
dreds of type faces. 

The book is paper bound with 
plastic binding. The price is $1.96. 


Marquardt Book Features 
Type Arrangement Theme 


“Design and Paper” is the title of 
the booklet, No. 36 in a series, 
brought out by Marquardt & Co. 
(New York), which features the type 
arrangements of Albert Schiller, the 
well-known art director. The book 
of pictures made from stock orna- 
ments and border units shows the 
vast possibilities of this unique form 
of type-art. It should interest the 
art director, the typographer and all 
concerned with the arrangement of 
type. 


For your copy, circle No. 353 on the 
Readers’ Service Card near back cover 
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Multi-Ad Pioneers New 
Layout Design Service 


Unusual features of Multi-Use 
Clipper Service, the monthly art and 
design service of Multi-Ad Services, 
Inc. (Peoria), are described in a 
folder recently issued by the firm. 
Multi-Use Clipper has pioneered 
several syndicated offerings for off- 
set reproductions. 

The monthly service includes from 
12 to 15 pages, each 17” by 22”, of 
new art of varied character; 15 to 20 
printed layouts in two, three and 
four colors showing possible applica- 
tion of the art; an index, showing in 
reduction the complete art offering 
for the month; paste-up alphabets in 
distinctive styles; a page or more 
of selected house organ material, 
pictorial art, cartoons, jokes, sea- 
sonal and sport material, special 
headings and copy ideas for holi- 
days; a page demonstrating produc- 
tion shortcuts available with Clipper 
material; special pages of utility ele- 
ments such as checkmarks, squares, 
etc.; and an 18” x 22” binder for 
filing successive issues. 

One of the most unusual features 
of the service is background art for 
effective use in two color jobs. Many 
of the drawings are also designed for 
multi-color use and furnished with 
reproduction proofs for each color. 

Subscription prices include com- 
plete reproduction rights. The serv- 
ice may be purchased in single is- 
sues or for six and 12 month periods. 
New subscribers can obtain a spe- 
cial collation of back issues. 


Acme Offers 128-Page 
Catalog of Typefaces 


Hundreds of different typefaces, 
rules, borders, emblems, ornaments, 
seals and decorative material, which 
are foundry cast, are illustrated in a 
handy 128-page catalog offered by 
Acme Type Foundry (Chicago). The 
spiral-bound catalog also describes 
the varied services offered by the 
firm. 

One of the most helpful of Acme’s 
services is that it offers foundry type 
in sorts and lines. In addition to 
types originated by other foundries, 
Acme shows many faces which are 
not available elsewhere in the U. S. 

Acme’s catalog is not only an ex- 
cellent buyer’s guide, but is a helpful 
reference manual for those who must 
select typefaces. 
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Handlettering Device 
Described in Booklet 


A step by step outline of how to 
use the Varigraph and 11 pages il- 
lustrating available templets are the 
main features of a two-color, 16-page 
booklet distributed by the Vari- 
graph Co. (Madison). The Vari- 
graph is a mechanical device that en- 
ables even an unskilled person to 
produce professional hand lettering 
quickly and easily. 

Line drawings showing each phase 
of operating a Varigraph are an im- 
portant part of the booklet. The 


company suggests that photoengrav- 
ers, Multilith users, photoletterers, 
layout men, and admen are among 
the persons the Varigraph could aid. 
Prices and a description of each let- 
ter templet available for use with 
the Varigraph are included. 

Photographs and descriptions of 
allied equipment such as a case to 
hold templets, a velvet lined case for 
the Varigraph machine, ink tanks 
and pens are shown in the last pages 
of the booklet. The price of the Vari- 
graph is listed at $98.50. 


eliminate 
handset 


By having your type machine-set 
photographically in miniature on a 
revolutionary new machine, you'll 
be able to eliminate costly hand 
setting for display heads, broad- 
sides and all jobs containing large 


lye 


type. Razor-sharp Phototype comes 


to you in any size you want, from 
4 point to 288 point or larger, direct 
on film for stripping in, or on paper, 
ready for paste-up. This entire ad- 
vertisement was set with Phototype. 
Write for complete Phototype story. 


with 
WARWICK 
PHOTOTYPE 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


Dept. F-3, 920 Washington Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 


Overnight by air mail from most of U.S. 


WARWICK PHOTOTYPE 


WARWICK SERVES CLIENTS IN 33 STATES, PUERTO RICO, MEXICO AND CUBA 
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By Clotilde G. Taylor 
Digested from 


Electrical Merchandising 


Sol Wiseman has always been pro- 
motion minded. But he wanted some- 
thing which would bring numbers of 
people regularly into his Berkeley, 
Calif. electrical appliance store. 

His first step was to move from the 
middle of the block to a corner loca- 
tion with an impressive frontage. 
Then he added a new twist—a restau- 
rant across one wall of the store. 

He opened with a three-day cele- 
bration which brought 10,000 people 
into the new quarters. A sizable num- 
ber began to come back regularly for 
meals and in-between coffee snacks. 
Before long the restaurant was serv- 
ing 400 a day. 


> Little is done to force a connection 
between the restaurant and the rest 
of the store, but the very fact that 
people are exposed to the electrical 
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display every time they drop in for 
food makes them think of Wiseman’s 
when they are interested in televi- 
sion, or freezers, or a range. Wiseman 
figures that within five months from 
the opening date of his food counter 
at least ten sales a week can be cred- 
ited to customers of the restaurant 
alone. 

There are the usual methods of 
attracting attention to the appliances 

-ads on the back of menus, an- 
nouncements on the coasters under 
drinking glasses, glimpses of interest- 
ing TV programs in the store during 
lunch hour, posters across windows 
and on walls, etc. The restaurant it- 
self, which takes advantage of every 
electrical convenience, is a living ad- 
vertisement for the appliances. 

But the most unusual—and prob- 
ably mest effective—promotion is a 
unique group demonstration pro- 
gram Wiseman has developed by 
combining the facilities of the res- 
taurant and his appliance store. 


> The store is big enough so that it 
has been possible to set up a model 
kitchen on a raised dais in the corner 
opposite the restaurant—and here 
Wiseman has initiated a twice-a- 
week prcgram for club groups which 
serves not cnly to develop a grewing 
group of live prospects, but has 
proved to be an excellent way of 
drawing people from the restaurant 


into the store itself. Few people can 
note the fascinating demonstrations 
of freezers, refrigerators and ranges 
which are going on in the store be- 
hind them without wandering over to 
see what is going on. Not infrequent- 
ly they end up by trying to arrange a 
similar event fer some group in which 
they are themselves interested. 

The programs are open free of 
charge to organizations on condition 
that they provide an audience of from 
50 to 100. The store provides an hour 
and a half of interesting food prepa- 
ration ideas, which include complete 
demonstrations of several electrical 
appliances; then serves a free smor- 
gasbord lunch prepared in the res- 
taurant. 

The club is permitted to charge ad- 
mission to the program, the money to 
go to charity or to the club treasury 
as desired. Most meetings are sched- 
uled for the morning, with lunch fol- 
lowing; others follow a noontime 
lunch, and occasionally an evening 
buffet is permitted, to which hus- 
bands and wives may come together. 
At the present time the programs are 
bocked for six months ahead. 


> Mrs. Lorane Cooley, the home 
eccnomist who conducts the pro- 
grams, always selects easily prepared 
dishes with a definite eye appeal— 
something which can be easily made, 
but with an original touch which 
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Toast New Industry 
its new Los Angeles plant, 


Glass Co. 


To introduce 
Owens-Illinois 
sent samples of the first Libby 
glassware produced there to civic and busi 
ness leaders throughout the Pacific Coast 
area. Here L.A. County Supervisor Herbert 
Legg and Paula Corday share a toast from 
one of the tumblers decorated with a stork 
and an announcement of the event 


makes the average woman feel that 
she has learned something she can 
put to use at home. 

The program is always chosen to 
give an opportunity to illustrate the 
advantage and convenience of freez- 
er, refrigerator and range, so that by 
the time the program is over the 
audience, without realizing it, has re- 
ceived a very complete demonstraticn 
of these appliances. Mrs. Cooley em- 
phasizes the convenience of keeping 
leftovers and unusual items (such as 
father’s cigars) in the freezer and cf 
preparing crucial dishes for a com- 
pany meal in advance, just touching 
on the more fundamental selling 
point of food savings, which after all 
is blazoned across the store windows 
and headlined in newspaper and di- 
rect mail advertising. 

No effort is made to do direct sell- 





A California store 






samples its wares 


with showmanship 
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ing at these meetings. Various mem- 
bers of the firm, including salesmen, 
are introduced during the programs 
—but always as part of the program. 
Although no one is asked to listen 
to a sales pitch, members of the audi- 
ence are told that any appliance they 
purchase may be credited to their 
club or charity, which will receive $5 
for its treasury. 


>» On cards which the audience fills 
out for prize drawings there is room 
for them to state any appliance on 
which they would like further infor- 
mation. Space is also provided on the 
detachable rear cover of the little 
notebock they are given for the 
names and addresses of friends who 
may be thinking of purchasing. A sale 
made through such a recommenda- 
tion also brings the club $5. 

A surprisingly large number of the 
group fill out these portions of the 
cards—in fact, a recent check indi- 
cated that at least one out of seven 
in the audiences became an immedi- 
ate active prospect for the store. 

After the luncheon is over, the vis- 
itors wander about the sales floor, 
where salesmen are ready to answer 
questions. Usually the actual selling 
is done through home followups, the 
salesman calling up those who have 
expressed a desire for more informa- 
tion and making a definite appoint- 
ment. 


>’ Once the appliance is sold, Mrs 
Cooley makes an appointment with 
the new owner for a home follow up 
demonstration. To this the housewife 
is asked to invite two friends. Two is 
considered better than more, as a 
larger group tends to get out of hand 

The food program of the store in all 
its aspects is yet young but many 
developments are already planned 
Mr. Wiseman hopes to develop more 
and more ways of tying in his res- 
taurant with the 


store’s activities 


Right now he is experimenting with 
special breakfasts and extremely good 





Tender or Tough Powdered soap 
samples are being distributed by Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. (New York) to demonstrate 
the effectiveness and uses of their two 
powdered soaps, Luron and Boraxo. Luron, 
with a lanolin base, 
tender hands. 


is made especially for 
Boraxo, of stronger stuff, is 
ntended for an amateur mechanic or print- 
er's devil. The hand cleaners were packaged 
so they would be closely identified with the 
full size Luron and Boraxo containers. Sup- 
plied and gravure printed by Shellmar Prod- 
ucts Corp. (Mount Vernon, O.), the sample 
packages have directions for use and a 
description of the special qualities of each 
soap imprinted on the back 


inexpensive dinners which bring in 
husband and wife together, giving 
her a chance to point out to the bill- 
payer of the family the appliance in 
which she is interested. 

But the fundamental interest of 
mankind in food is the lure which is 
utilized throughout the program. It is 
food which initially brings them into 
the store. Food preparation provides 
the entertainment and the basis of 
the selling talk, and, at least in the 
freezers, it is the food plan 
which clinches the sale. 


case of 









































































































All of the people 


Some of the time 








Time’s promotion director explains his direct mail philoso- 
phy: “You can’t please all of the people all of the time, 


but you ought to try to please all of the people some of 


the time.” 






























By Nicholas Samstag can be found in the unrealistic way The market consists of so many 
Director of Promotion in which advertisers think about the executives or housemaids, in so many 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine people they are trying to reach. different industries or localities; their 
Many sharp and thorough analyses income levels break down thus; their 
It is standard thinking, when plan- are made of many markets in any education is such and such; their 
ning a campaign of advertisements given advertising year, but the better ownership of this or that is thus and 
or direct mail, to build into all ele- these surveys are, the greater the so; they say they do this, want that, 
ments a similarity, a family resem- tendency to ignore the fact that any will or will not buy under certain 
blance. market has two sides. Let me explain: conditions of price or product devel- 
ieee Ree hen An analysis of a market almost oo . . 
mmate repent ccs oni tile always stops at the midway point— ° Against this sort of background 
veces. 0 Mhuesek sane thee ee the point at which all the facts about information, an appeal is selected for 
vate ade or pleves, helping to cateb- the market which it is practical to the product from the various pos- 
ich Meniiliention eulthiy ss the dredge out have been gathered and sible ones, and a campaign evolved 
compalans prearenses. A tabulated. This might be called the based on the measured actions of the 
ual reader more readily recognizes ee See market. 


each release as a message from the 
same advertiser. “The full text in 
most advertising messages remains 
unread by most members of the 
audience,” the reasoning goes, “so 
let us at least register on the glanc- 
ing eye the fact that this is an ad- 


vertisement of the Blank Co. Such everything b | 
repeated impacts have in themselves kiléhen sink 


a cumulative selling effect of great 
value.” 

True. But this technique is so 
solidly established that it has a 
strong tendency to crowd out an 
equally sound chain of reasoning 
which is not often enough expressed 
or applied. And, for the lack of it, 










iectading qmewers to many af rons enter proinhoms 





: Something Special for Everyone .. . These direct mail pieces show how Time spreads 
too many campaigns miss contact 
; s its campaign. The ‘Things Happen When the Story's in Time’ folder is brief and to the 
with too large a segment of their 
iiaiene point. Its four pages contain 24 brief testimonials and a few additional words promoting the 
a onces. 
newsmagazine as an advertising medium. ‘Everything but the Kitchen Sink’ is the factual 
>The root of the trouble, I believe, and fully documented type. It is a case history of how Hotpoint advertised its automatic 
electric dishwashers. “And May the Best Man Win!" scores for editorial impact. It was a 
cea iaciiteac ilies da joint Time—CBS pre-convention promotion that stressed coverage of the Democratic and 


Republican sessions in Chicago. 


Advertising Requirements 


But left out of all calculations are 
the essential subjective differences 
existing within group of considerable 
number, regardless of the objective 
common denominator that binds 
them together. Omitted is the re- 
action component, the principles that 
motivate response in different per- 
sonality types. 

Not all housewives with family in- 
comes between $3500 and $5000 liv- 
ing in New England and owning at 
least two electric appliances are 
the same. All office managers in 
companies capitalized at $100,000 or 
more whose personnel rosters have 
risen more than 257 in the last five 
years do not respond in the same 
way to the same appeals. 


> Inside each of these groups, care- 
fully dissected out of the population 
at large by our research techniques, 
is a great variety of personality types. 
Some respond best to solid, reason- 
why arguments; others to humor. 
Some are impressed most by testi- 
monials obtained from well-known 
figures in their fields; others react 
badly to testimonials, call them “snob 
approach,” pride themselves on mak- 
ing their own discoveries and thus 
resent having the discoveries of 
others rubbed under their noses. 
Some respond to price appeals; 
others feel that a bargain offer is a 
sign of inherent weakness in the 
product. 

And yet some such appeal is de- 
cided upon; the copy and art treat- 
ment is geared solely to the objec- 
tive facts which research has uncov- 
ered about the market—and_ the 
campaign proceeds in a monotone of 
testimonials or a long series of rea- 
son-why appeals. Again and again 
the ads are published, the direct mail 
pieces are released—making their 
appeal to one kind of personality- 
type over and over again, and com- 
pletely ignoring the others. 


>What is the alternative? Let me 
cite an example with which I am 
very familiar—the case of the 18,000 
odd people (and they are odd) who 
make up the advertising promotion 
list of Time. 

These are names assembled from 
among advertisers and advertising 
agencies. To these men we continu- 
ally send direct mail aiming to per- 
suade them that Time is a great 
advertising medium. This mail does 
not (and cannot) produce orders for 
advertisements. It aims only to make 
certain facts about Time’s audience 
and Time itself known to the market, 
so that when one of our representa- 
tives calls, he doesn’t have to start 
from scratch, but finds the way pre- 
pared for his more specialized pres- 
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entation of Time’s claims on the ad- 
vertising appropriation of that par- 
ticular advertiser. 

We know a great many objective 
things about the men on this list. We 
know how many are advertising 
managers, account executives, offi- 
cers of their companies. We know 
which are advertisers and which are 
prospects—what industries they are 
in and how big their advertising 
appropriations are. We can separate 
out copy chiefs and media directors. 

What we dont know (and we 
can’t know, nor could you of your 
list) is how many (and who) like to 
stay late at the offive, poring over a 
detailed research report on the pos- 
sessions of our subscribers, how 
many like gimmicks and how many 
like success stories of how other 
advertisers have obtained towering 
results by advertising in Time. 

But our inability to quantify these 
subjective differences does not rule 
out the urgent necessity to take them 
into consideration when planning 
and executing a campaign. And so, 
although we pay full and respectful 
attention to the objective facts we 
have about them, we also keep con- 
stantly in mind the truism that sub- 
jectively they break down into many 
personality groups, whose composi- 
tion and numbers may be unknown 














to us, but whose presence we must 
consider carefully. 


>It is a question of matter versus 
manner. The matter (the appeals we 
choose to make) are based on the 
objective facts we know about our 
audience. But the manner (the way 
in which we make the appeals) is 
based on the realization that our list 
is composed of many different kinds 
of personalities. 

In 1952, 24 different mailings went 
to every name on our list. The mat- 
ter-content of every unit was worked 
cut on the basis of what we actually 
knew about the men on our list: 
their positions in business, the mis- 
conceptions they probably held about 
our magazine, the facts about our 
readers most likely to persuade them 
that we deserved their advertising 
patronage. 

But let’s look briefly at how those 
pieces broke down in terms of man- 
ner, the tone of voice in which the 
appeals were made. 


e Of these 24 mailings, seven could 
be described as factual and _ brief. 
They ranged from a four-page folder 
reporting the reactions to a cam- 
paign in Time by the advertiser’s 
sales force—to a reproduction of 
four Dun & Bradstreet letterheads, 


showing the results of an investiga- 








What You Put IN it: 
What We Put ON it 


When it comes down to direct 
and fast sales results, Newsprint 
isn’t always an effective substitute 
for the higher-priced slick papers. 
But you'd be surprised how often 
consumer selling pieces done on 
newsprint are even more effective! 


Whatever the grade of paper, it 
is fundamental that the quality 
and appeal of your copy and the 
quality of the printing that are the 
two really big factors underlying 
whether the piece pulls or not. 


Don't Sell 
Newsprint 
Short! 


Granted, Newsprint is obviously 
inappropriate for many examples 
of sales literature. However, take 
a 16, 32 or 48-pp Catalog for 
mail order sales, for instance. Or 
a 4-pp newspaper size Dealer- 
Help broadside done in dealers’ 
own names by imprint, for their 
circulation, whether by hand or by 
mail or off the counter— 


Cost-wise, quick production-wise, 
appeal-wise, RESULT-WISE, low- 
ly Newsprint more often than not 
does better than merely just as 
well—when we apply your good 
copy to it. 

A few lines to us on your letterhead will 


bring you some eloquent samples, as well 
as some convincing case histories. 


Nationally - Known and Respected 
Specialists in Good Color or black 
-only Printing on Standard Newsprint 


Cleveland 14, O, 


5309 Hamilton ave. 
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Light, Humorous, Topical . . 
how author Nicholas Samstag describes this 
type of direct mail piece. The 8” x 11” 
folder mails flat, but when opened gives this 
three-dimensional effect promoting Time's 
travel advertisers 


That's 


tion made in Time’s behalf on the 
growth of personnel in U. S. corpora- 
tions during the last twelve years. 
¢ Five could be described as factual 
and fully documented. One was a 
36-page book in seven colors report- 
ing reactions to a three-year cam- 
paign of 73 advertisements in the 
International Editions of Time, quot- 
ing 32 distributors all around the 
world—another a booklet listing in 
8 point type for 20 pages all the sur- 
veys Time has done among groups 
of customers of top interest to con- 
sumer advertisers. 

¢ Seven were light, hwmorous and 
topical. A valentine went out to be 
received on St. Valentine’s Day stat- 
ing immodestly “Lots of Ladies Love 
Us!;” a pop-up mailing (like the 
ones used in children’s books) told 
the story of Time-Town; a perpetual 
calendar in aluminum drew the ad- 
vertising world’s attention to Time’s 
coverage of the future of business, 
the undergraduates in U. S. colleges. 
¢ And seven more could be described 
as editorial impact mailings—one re- 
porting the special assignments of all 
the 26 Time editors and reporters 
who covered the presidential cam- 
paign, another reprinting a speech 
by Time’s founder, Henry R. Luce, 
on “Freedom and Order.” 

Needless to say, a factual piece 
rarely followed another factual piece. 
The pattern moved around con- 
stantly, creating a feeling of unex- 


The Author: 
Nicholas Samstag 
Director of Promotion 
Time 









pectedness to lure every personality- 
type into feeling that every new 
mailing might be his “dish of tea.” 


> One thing more remains to be said. 
In a campaign of 24 mailings a year 
(read “ads” for “mailings” if you 
want) you have your choice of try- 
ing to make a sharp impression 24 
times on one segment of your audi- 
ence and ignoring all the others—or 
of trying consciously to make on 
everybody at least six sharp impres- 
sions, six medium impressions, six 
light impressions and six reminder 
impressions. It won’t be the same 
six on any two names because of the 
wondrous and unpredictable differ- 
ences in human nature, and you'll 
never be able to prove you did it. 
But it’s worth the trying. 

P. S. Most mailings Time sends 
out to this list produce at least some 
mail in response, asking for more in- 
formation (rarely) or just saying 
pleasant. things about the piece. Dif- 
ferent pieces elicit the pleasant mail 
from different people. And some- 
times somebody writes to say, “Stop 
wasting my time.” Significantly, a 
few mailings later, that same man is 
likely to turn up in the cheering 
section. 

Moral: You can't please all of the 
people all of the time, but you ought 
to try to please all of the people some 
of the time. 


Direct Mail Probiems 
Discussed in Booklet 


Several important factors in suc- 
cessful direct mail programs are dis- 
cussed in a handy booklet published 
by Names Unlimited, Inc. (New 
York). Called Profitable Pointers on 
Selling by Mail, the booklet covers 
such questions as “Is a letter neces- 
sary?” ... “Do people believe form 
letters?” “How is your order 
blank?” 

Other subjects include direct mail 
buying, instructions to the recipient, 
return envelopes, mailing units, 
mailing lists, ete. 


For your copy 
Readers 


circle No. 321 n the 


ervice Card near back 


Offer Tips on Book 
Match Advertising 


The book match advertising de- 
partment of Diamond Match Co. 
(Springfield, Mass.) will supply in- 
teresting facts and figures on read- 
ership and message retention of 
book match advertising to interested 
advertisers. Packaged book matches 
are also available as samples of the 
effectiveness of matches in direct 
mail programs. 
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POST CARDS are NEW 


dea DIP IN WATER and 
‘“*Presto”’ 











your Message 
and Greeting Appears 
Instantly. 











When Card is Dry— 
The Message Disap- 
pears. When Dipped in 
Water Again the Mes- 
sage Re-Appears. 









Same Card can be 
Used Many Times— 
Passes thru Many Hands 

Also HORSE RACE 


Charts with Invisible Ink 
Winners. 
















JOBBERS WANTED 















Get Free Samples 
and BIG Catalog 


M. E. MOSS AND CO. 


HARTFORD 10, CONN. 
























how’s your 
letterhead? 


@ Send for your FREE copy of 
“Letterhead Logic,” containing a 
check list to test sales appeal of 
letterhead design. Perhaps your 




























letterhead will pass these tests. If 
not, Hill is at your service. Let 
us tell you how you can have gen- 

















uine engraved stationery, de- 
signed by skilled artists to fit your 
particular requirements . . . at 
less than you would probably pay 
for a single advertisement. For 
your copy of “Letterhead Logic,” 
simply note yearly quantity on 
your letterhead and mail to us. 
No obligation. 


r.onwHILLiwe. 


Fine Letterheads & Business Cards 
270 R Lafayette St. * New York 12 















































































Sell the Mail Order Way! 


My ads, letters, campaigns 
wer-worded for outstanding 
ell me your mail-selling prob- 









RESU LTS 





Tem. Receive without obligation my analysis and 
fecommendations, based on many years mail 
erience serving clients 
ord- power is Sales-power! 
60 East 54th St. - 
Kansas City 12, Mo. 





order advertising ex 
throughout America 


ERNEST F. GARDNER 


























True Tales Pull Orders 
For Transport Company 


Monthly case history mailings have 
hit a high note for Continental Trans- 
portation Lines, Inc. (Pittsburgh). 
They have not only pulled orders, 
but batches of complimentary letters 
on the mailing pieces themselves. 

Some 5,000 interstate shippers are 
currently receiving a different case 
history tale each month—a 10% in- 
crease since the campaign was begun 
last September. The increase is the 
result of requests from shippers to 
be placed on the list. 

Each of the mailings is based on 
a true story from Continental’s files 
—written in short-short story tech- 
nique with a surprise ending. 

Typical is the tale of “The Dancing 
Tractors’”—the story of a truck that 
bounced around on the highway. The 
truck seemed okay and properly 
loaded and had the entire staffs of 
several offices completely baffled— 
until they checked the cargo and 
found that it was baled live rubber. 

The folders are offset printed in 
two colors. They are four pages with 
a die-cut, truck-shaped, fold-over 
flap. Production is handled by Dubin 
and Feldman, Inc., Pittsburgh 
agency. 


New Automatic Device 
Aids Name Addressing 


A new addressing machine featur- 
ing an “automatic name advancer”’ 
is being produced by Weber Ad- 
dressing Machine Co. (Mount Pros- 
pect, Ill.). Called the Model A-3, 
the machine contains a device that 
automatically moves each name and 
address into printing position. 

The machine operates on the spirit 
principle of reproduction like the 
older models. It requires no stencil, 
plates, ribbon or ink. Addresses are 
transferred to the mailing piece from 
a typewritten paper tape. The origi- 
nal list can be used up to 100 times. 


VERTIS 





se 


. but think of the postage we can 
save by folding the self-mailer this 
way!” 
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YOUR 


MAILING LISTS 


can make or break your 


DIRECT MAIL 


ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


Benefit from 25 years experience 
in selecting the right lists. 


THIS SERVICE COSTS YOU NOTHING 
Here is how you get it: 


1) Send us a sample of your mail- 
ing piece. 


Tell us the scope of your plans. 
If you have a national or near 
national market, we will set up 
a testing schedule for you as 
large or as small as you need 
to sell merchandise, services or 
subscriptions. 


3) If you have no sample ready, 
tell us about yourself on your 
letterhead. Include a brief de- 
scription of your offer and your 
selling price. 


The cumulative experience of the 
largest mailers in the country is 
available to you. Use it by calling or 
writing Miss Reed today. 


NAMES UNLIMITED, INC. 


Arthur Martin Karl, President 
352 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 © MUrray Hill 6-2454 


* charter member national council of * 
mailing list brokers 


Tested Mail Order Ideas 
In 
Advertising Age 


Mr. Schultz, president of North- 
more Home Products, a highly 
successful mail-order house, 
contributes each week a leaf 
out of his book of experience to 
Advertising Age, The National 
Newspaper of Marketing. No 
theorist, Mr. Schultz gives AA 
readers ideas and methods and 
strategies the effectiveness of 
which he has proved in his busi- 
ness. Even though you are not 
engaged in mail-order and di- 
rect-mail work, you will find 
this weekly column stimulating 
and helpful. 


One full year of AA—52 issues 
—only $3.00—-SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Advertising Age 


200 E. Illinois St. * 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


































































Abbott Direct Mail 
tions show why Abbott Laboratories scores 
an outstanding success in its direct mail ad- 


. These illustra- 
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vertising. Above are four of the monthly 
mailings Abbott makes to thousands of U. S. 
physicians. At left are four of the mailings 


sent to physicians on behalf of druggists by 




















Abbott. Below are the unusual mailing enve- 
lopes used by the company. All use the high 
calibre artwork which is an Abbott trade- 
The Abbott Story, 























mark. For details see 
page 15 































































































Carstairs Distributes 
Merchandising Aid 


A scratch pad and a handwriting 
analysis chart combine to form an 
unusual advertising piece for Car- 
stairs (New York). 

The pad fits into a die-cut opening 
in the cover of a portfolio containing 
reprints of Carstairs advertising and 
pictures of sales promotion displays. 
Buyers are asked to write, “The man 
who cares sells Carstairs,’ on the 
pad. 

When the portfolio is opened, the 
buyer finds a handwriting analysis 
chart below the pad with his writing. 
From it the buyer can learn if he has 
such traits as vitality, ardor, high 
aspirations . . . or is eccentric, sensi- 
tive, critical and restrained. A mes- 
sage on the facing page punches, “No 
matter how you write, you'll ‘write’ 
more business by featuring and 
pushing Carstairs.” 


TV Storyboard Used 
To Promote New Shou 


‘ A TV storyboard has been reused 
effectively as a direct mail promo- 
tion piece by B. F. Goodrich (Ak- 
ron). The rubber firm is using the 
unusual piece to promote its George 
Burns - Gracie Allen TV show to 
dealers. 

The mailing piece, printed in red 
and black, opens to 17” x 20” and 
has 12 214” x 3” picture panels show- 
ing pencil sketches of elements of 
a program commercial. Instruction 
panels retain the usual TV terms 
and the audio portion of the com- 
mercial. Notes in red in the border 
explain what some of the 
mean. 


terms 


Three Piece Mailing 
Makes Moving Easier 


Pre-planning for moving is made 
easier by a three-piece direct adver- 
tising campaign developed by United 
Van Lines, Inc. (St. Louis). 

In addition to a full color booklet 
describing the complete range of the 
firm’s services, the campaign includes 
a handy rate calculator based on 
mileage and weight and a_ booklet 
containing change of address cards, 
labels to be attached to shipping con- 
tainers, tips on easier moving, and a 
check list of things to be done when 
moving. 

Samples of the campaign pieces are 
available from United Van Lines, Inc., 
7808 Maplewood Industrial Court, St. 
Louis 17. 
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As this issue of ADVERTISING RE- 
QUIREMENTS reaches readers, Sea- 
gram Distillers Corp. (New York) 
will have battened down the final 
hatches on its sales promotion pro- 
gram for the twelve months begin- 
ning in August, 1953, and running 
through July, 1954. 

It will have decided what to use 
in the way of window displays, back- 
bar and other interior displays, give- 
aways, etc.; where to use them; and 
in what quantities. And it will know, 
too, that the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars—not much less than 30% 
of its entire ad budget—that it puts 
into promotion at the point of sale 
will not be wasted, but will actually 
be used in bars, taverns and package 
goods stores wherever liquor is sold. 

Seagram has achieved this flexi- 
bility and kept a coordinated promo- 
tion program in an ingenious way. 
Early in the *40s, the company set 
up a system of division promotion 
managers. There are five: 

One each is assigned to the east- 
ern, southern, central and western 
districts, and there is one for state 
stores. They report to New York, 
and draw their budget and function 
from Seagram headquarters in the 
Chrysler Bldg. They are part of the 
staff of George Mosley, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and 
sales promotion. But in operations in 
the field they are autonomous to a 
considerable degree, and they are 
responsible for allocation of mate- 
rial, and selling promotion material 
to salesmen and managers. 
Twice a year they come into New 
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Keys to Seagram’s 


lexibility & Coordination 


Successful Display Program 


York for a week-long session. They 
see what’s coming up in display, re- 
port on the success of various ma- 
terials they have used, and get a 
wholesale opportunity to speak their 
minds on what they need, and criti- 
cize what they get. 


> Seagram is chary of cramming any 
material into the division men, and 
generally the division promotion 
men are free to say what they'll take, 
and the timing of the various dis- 
plays is left largely to the judgment 
of the division promotion man. 
There is only one point of sale 


Seagram's Displays . . 


magazine, shows seven typical Seagram Distillers Corp. display pieces 


factor on which headquarters is ada- 
mant, and that is its firm conviction 
that windows are the most impor- 
tant items in the Seagram promo- 
tional operation. Seagram considers 
them basic in its selling operations, 
and plans for month-in-and-month- 
out promotion in this medium. 

So, each Seagram division promo- 
tion manager sets aside 60° of his 
budget for windows and their in- 
stallation. Incidentally, the company 
does not rely on hit-or-miss instal- 
lation of windows, either. In two di- 
visions it maintains its own crew of 
installers: in other divisions it uses 


. 





. This spread from The Seagram Spotlight, the companys house 
f g f f 






















Meyercord’s Idea Book on Point of Sale 
DECAL SIGNS 


Yours FREE . . . write for your copy today... 
The new Meyercord Decal Sign AD-visor is 
the biggest, most complete book for the field 
of Point of Sale decal signs that we've ever 
assembled .. . and we want you to have 
a copy with Meyercord’s compliments. The 
AD-visor is packed with dozens of new uses 
and new ideas for permanent Point of Sale 
deca! signs with hundreds of illustrations in 
full color. You'll see how the nation’s leading 
national and regional advertisers are using 
Meyercord Decal Signs to promote famous 
brand names, product reproductions, trade- 
marks and sales producing messages. Plenty 
of potent ideas on how you may stimulate 
sales at the dealer level. Write for your FREE 
copy on your company letterhead today! 






























Thorough 
Washington 


— Coverage In 
Advertising Age 







Topay, more than ever 








in America’s history, the eyes of 











business are on the Nation’s Cap- 
itol. Stanley E. Cohen, AA’s 











Washington Editor, does a bril- 








liant job of reporting legislative 








proceedings and the decisions of 








special bodies, such as the Fed- 














of great interest and importance 





to admen and advertisers. AA’s 








Washington news alone is sufh- 





cient reason for your subscription 








to “The National Newspaper of 








Marketing.” 














One full year of AA—52 issues 
—only $3.00—-SUBSCRIBE NOW 
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THE MEYERCORD CO. 


Dept. C-207, 5323 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, Illinois 


professional installation service. 
Having its own crews is somewhat 
more expensive than buying instal- 
lation service, Mr. Mosley says, “but 
in many ways it’s worth the extra 
cost.” 


> For the past four or five years, the 
distiller has used a “four-way 
planned promotion” technique. Us- 
ing a magazine spread as a base, 
the illustration and copy will be re- 
peated in perhaps three weeklies, 
staggering insertions so that the ads 
run for a three-week period. 

The same copy is run in news- 
papers over a three-week period, and 
liquor business papers are used on 
the same basis. Then the copy, in 
display form, is moved into store 
windows and interiors. On the av- 
erage, Seagram runs four or five 
of these promotions a year, inter- 
polating them with the company’s 
regular magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

Having disposed of 60°% of his 
budget for window displays, each 
of the division sales promotion man- 
agers has 40% left for interior ma- 
terial, backbar displays, giveaway 
items, etc. At this year’s meeting, as 
usual, the company’s ideas for a 
variety of display pieces were ex- 
hibited early in the session, and the 
division sales promotion managers 
inspected them, swapped experi- 
ences and discussed their relative 
merits. Later in the week they sharp- 
ened up their pencils and placed 
their orders. 

What they decide to take, and in 
what quantities, are pretty much a 
matter of their own decision. The ad- 
vertising department usually spot- 
lights from four to six pieces which 
it believes are especially hot, but 
there is no special pressure on the 
division men to take even these. 
They are encouraged to pick and 
choose, and also are reminded that 
they should keep a sizable reserve 
fund for special items which they 
may need or for re-orders on hot 
items. In addition, the headquarters 
office keeps its own reserve for con- 
tingencies, and sometimes this is 
used to bail out a division promotion 
man who has bought wisely but too 
well at the meeting. 

Usually, orders for window dis- 
plays run to between 12,000 and 
15,000 windows, and other pieces of 
consequence may range from 10,000 
to 50,000. 

> To measure the effectiveness of its 
advertising and promotion, Seagram 
has evolved a unique research sys- 
tem. Set up by Frank T. Hypps, in 
charge of research, it is a system of 
continuing surveys, reaching every 








major market every 90 days, and is 
drawn from a sample ranging from 
8% to 20% of each market. 

It covers a wide variety of sub- 
jects, including but not restricted to 
advertising and display. But on the 
latter subject, as on others, it reports 
how Seagram brands stand competi- 
tively on window displays, interior 
and backbar displays. 

To a large degree, Seagram dis- 
plays are field-designed. Seagram 
salesmen pass along their wants to 
Seagram’s division men, and the 
ideas from the division men come to 
the home office. This gives a sort of 
pre-testing pattern. An item which 
works well in one territory is usu- 
ally picked up by the others. The 
most popular Seagram display, a 7 
for Seven Crown, made from a solid 
material resembling artificial snow, 
came from the field. 

Similarly, when southern division 
men wanted a permanent shelf piece 
for retailers several years ago, a 
clock was designed which had to 
have bottles displayed with it. The 
clock was unusual; it had a good 
movement but the face was metal 
and the sides were cardboard litho- 
graphed to simulate mahogany— 
Seagram had sadly learned that bet- 
ter clocks disappeared from retail 
stores and 


wound up in rumpus 
rooms. The clock caught on, has 


been used all over the country, and 
still is in use. 

“We don’t master mind,’ Mosely 
insists; “the ideas come in from our 
salesmen. We want to sell.” 


> Seagram’s promotion program en- 





A 


Introductions in Order .. . Seagram's 
field force gets a first-hand preview of dis- 


play pieces they will be offered during a 
sales conference in New York. 
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Yes... by combining these materials with 
creative genius and improved production 


pm methods we really make displays “POP”. 
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4868 NO. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40. ILL. UPtown 8-3600 


Visit our Booth No. 56 at POPAI DISPLAY SYMPOSIUM 
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Two-Sided Displays . . 


tails a terrific amount of record- 
keeping, shipping and billing. It has 
to operate on schedule, and it has 
to be planned well in advance. 

This planning and detail makes it 
possible for Seagram to preview its 
selling efforts for salesmen far ahead 
of time. Seagram, largest of the dis- 
tillers, has a sales staff of 400. It is 
primarily dependent on the efforts of 
3,000 distributor salesmen across the 
country. In a series of regional sales 
meetings, the full story of Seagram 
advertising and merchandising is 
brought to the salesmen. Seagram 
suspects that—although its brands 
account for 80°% of a distributor 
salesman’s income—Seagram brands 
get only 40° of his time. 


> Every effort is made to sell the 


salesman on what the advertising 


One of the most unusual features of 
Abbott's displays is that each unit is built with two sides 
ng the druggists services; the other physicians services. Not only is 


nitial placement 
one featur- 


and promotion material will do for 
him. 

Seagram is convinced. It now de- 
votes 10°. more of its budget to pro- 
motion than it did in prewar budg- 
ets. Some of this is accounted for by 
Seagram quality: the company pays 
top prices for art (“We're sold on 
spending money and getting the best 
displays,” says Murray Koff, sales 
promotion manager) and has its re- 
search reports to show that retailers 
say—even while they’re pushing 
other brands—that Seagram displays 
are the best in the business. 

Even with its boosted budget for 
display (and it runs into millions 
of dollars) Seagram will hit a top of 
only 10% of available outlets with 
displays, and—what with the influx 
of new brands and increased compe- 
tition in the business—the life of a 


LITHOGRAPHED CARDBOARD DISPLAYS 


INLAND LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


The big thing about INLAND Dis- 
plays is the Eye-dea. Smart creative 


thinking plus eye-compelling 


reproduction 


make INLAND Displays standouts .. we've 
thought up some dandies for major national 
advertisers. Ask us over to think one up for you! 


CHICAGO 6 


RANDOLPH 6-3256 


amazingly high, 
quently saved for reuse. Druggists consider the displays 
since there is little reference to Abbott on the displays. 


but Abbott displays are fre- 
their own 


display is from seven days to four 
weeks. According to Koff, “Two 
weeks is very good.” 


> But Seagram, a company which 
believes emphatically in building 
consumer demand for a brand name 
whisky, without regard to price or 
type, finds display fits its needs. Sea- 
gram doesn’t “deal”; yet Seven 
Crown, riding behind one of the most 
consistent advertising campaigns in 
liquor history and capitalizing on 
apt display, has been the national 
leader consistently in the 
period. 


postwar 


Useful Display Banners 
Inserted into Magazine 


A colorful heart design, 31-inch 
wide display streamer calling atten- 
tion to Valentine gifts was inserted 
into the January issue of Variety 
Store Merchandiser magazine as the 
first piece in a new program planned 
to offer stores actual, usable point- 
of-sale materials. 

The insert, gate-folded and bound 
into each copy, is to be removed and 
used in store windows and interior 
displays to promote Valentine mer- 
chandise for the whole family. It will 
be followed by a new streamer cov- 
ering a different promotion each 
month timed to coincide with every 
variety store promotion during the 
year. 


Produce Adhesive Strip 
For Hanging Displays 


A new double coated, pressure 
sensitive adhesive strip, Twin-Stick 
301, for attaching light cardboard 
and plastic displays to walls and 
counters is being manufactured by 
Durable Rubber Products Co. (Chi- 
cago). The company also produces 
tapes for heavier displays and for 
suspending mobile displays. 
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Portfolio of Crescent 
Board Samples Offered 


Forty samples of Crescent display 
cardboards created by Chicago Card- 
board Co. (Chicago) have been col- 
lected in a six-page, two color card- 
board folder. Colors ranging from 
a pale cream to a deep purple, metal- 
lics and imitation wood finishes are 
illustrated. The ply of each sample 
is noted plus a number for customers 
to use when ordering. 

Included as an insert is a sample 
of the company’s Out-Dor Weather 
proof cardboard. 


py ircle N 33 
Service Card near back 


Point-of-Purchase IV 
Announced at Meeting 


r your 
Readers 


Point-of-purchase television _ is 
near at hand, according to Victor 
Lespinasse, president of Engineering 
Management Corp. The Chicago or- 
ganization, which has many fingers 
in the TV pie, including a television 
replacement tube plant, LaSalle Dis- 
tributors, has already developed the 
equipment necessary for such an 
operation. 

Mr. Lespinasse told admen attend- 
ing the Retail Advertising Conference 
in Chicago that his organization has 
already contacted key department 
store officials with plans for a closed- 


FOR POINT OF SALE ADVERTISERS 


ADD VERSATILITY 
TO YOUR DISPLAYS 


GET THEM UP—KEEP THEM UP 
PARA-STICK 


A sponge rubber strip with extra strong 
Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive on one side. 
. other side with dri-back adhesive for 
permanent bonding to display. Protective 
covering printed with instructions and 
scored for easy removal. Cut to size. 
TWIN-STICK 101 
Dri-adhesive coating on both sides of 
sponge rubber. For permanent installations 
such as towel hangers, cup holders, coat 
hangers, pictures, etc. 


TWIN-STICK 301 


New double coated pressure sensitive ad- 
hesive strip cut to size, with pull tabs for 
easy removal of the protective covering. 
Specially designed for mounting light card- 
board and plastic displays on walls, back- 
bars, cash registers, etc. 

CEIL-STICK 
Especially designed for mounting suspended 
mobile displays . . . one surface coated with 
pressure-sensitive adhesive . . . opposite 
side has laminated cardboard in choice of 
colors. Hooks inserted for easy suspension. 

Write for FREE Samples 

and descriptive literature today. 
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circuit network which would service Y U R D | $ P L AY $ 


retail outlets with storewide TV. 


STAY UP 

GET ATTENTION 
WITH 
ARLINGTON 
ALUMINUM 
FRAMES... 


>The plan which he outlined would 
work like this: 


e Equipment would be installed and 
operated by the network at no cost 
to the stores. Time will be available 
to advertisers whose products are 
sold in the stores on a “rate card” 
basis. 


e A large portion of the time will be 
available to the stores for their own 
programming. Each store is to be 
equipped with special telecasting 
equipment, in addition to receivers 
to be located in show windows and , 

aluminum. Solve 
throughout the stores. 


Your selling signs get pre- 
ferred attention when framed 


in satin polished 


en your placement 
e Mr. Lespinasse used a hypothetical 


case of a store a block square and 
10 stories high. Such a store, in all 


probability, would have about 10 TV | Z DISPLAY FRAMES 
cameras and 100 receivers. All de- Easy to get up” sage, aluminum 
partments would be wired so that the i AND THEY STAY HPS panel. 

cameras could be connected immedi- | | 

ately for telecasting demonstrations, 

special events, fashion shows and 
similar activities. The store would 
also have a special studio, probably 
with a stage for audience type shows. 


° . problem by us- 
ing a permanent, 


changeable mes- 


ARLINGTON ALUMINUM COMPANY 


DETROIT-23. MICHIGAN 


© Installations, according to Lespi- 
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Breeze Uses Breeze ... lever Bros. 
takes advantage of breezes to give motion 
to a new mobile for its Breeze detergent. 
Creator John Lynch adjusts one of the 


multiple elements 


nasse, would cost from $10,000 for 
the smaller stores to $200,000 for the 
largest. All costs would be borne by 
the network. 


>The operations of the network are 
dependent upon several TV develop- 
ments of LaSalle Laboratories, oper- 
ated by Engineering Management 
Corp. The research organization has 
already developed a special TV cam- 
era, picture, color, and theater pro- 
jection tubes and is working on video 
tape recordings and three-dimen- 
sional TV. 

One of the basic developments 
essential to the operation of a point- 
of-purchase network is a_ small, 
highly portable TV camera. It is the 
size of a big city telephone book and 
simple to operate. Mr. Lespinasse 
demonstrated the camera for the ad- 
men at the Retail Advertising Con- 
ference by televising Sunday after- 
noon sessions. He hopes to be able 
to further cut the size of the camera 
in half by use of printed circuits 
and other refinements. 

Mr. Lespinasse introduced the 
camera and the things it can do by 
showing the audience pictures of a 
fictional portable TV camera from 
Dick Tracy comic strips. The fictional 
model and its operating counterpart 
bore a direct resemblance. 


>“The main objective of our pro- 
posed network, the speaker told AR, 
“is to increase store traffic and do 
specific sales promotional jobs with 
the manufacturer and store coordi- 


nating their promotions.” He re- 
ported that the network should be 
in operation by late summer or early 
fall. All equipment will be ready in 
90 days. Enough is now ready, he 
said, to put in a closed circuit sys- 
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tem in any large department store 
with advance notice of only a couple 
of weeks. 

Mr. Lespinasse plans to begin ac- 


tual store experiments in the near 


future to work out special techniques 
for network operations. The network 
plans to use color TV if desirable, but 
some prospects have indicated that 
black-and-white may work best at 
present, since use of color might in- 
fluence audiences to delay on buying 
black-and-white TV sets for home 


use. 


> While plans are to have an intra- 
city network of downtown depart- 
ment stores in major cities, pro- 
grams, for the most part, will be 
custom-made for each store. Another 
strong possibility is inter-connection 
of downtown stores with their sub- 
urban branches. Such a connection 
would permit a unity of promotion. 

Many of the technical problems 
involved in a closed-circuit point- 
of-purchase network have _ been 
solved in the operation of a subscrip- 
tion TV service Engineering Man- 
agement Corp., has been running in 
Peru-LaSalle, Ill. Here the firm has 
erected a special TV antenna and 
50 miles of coaxial cable and serves 
500 subscribers with TV programs 
from Chicago and Davenport-Rock 
Island stations. 


Pointer on Display .. . This attention 
getting device for Griesedieck Bros. Brewery 
Co. (St. Louis) was created by Phelps Manu- 
facturing Co. (Terre Haute). The 131/2” x 
241/>” display is lithographed in three colors 
and is mounted to a jute board standard 
which fits into the hand carrying hole of the 
carton top. The large pointing hand is di- 
mensional. 


- 
The EXTRA YEARS 


aie 


Quill, Scroll and Animation .. . A 
striking window display for Old Hickory 
Distilling Co. (Philadelphia) was designed 
around a quill and scroll and an animated 
hand. The hand holds a real feather quill 
pen which moves backward and forward on 
the parchment background underscoring the 
six year age statement. As the pen completes 
the underscoring to the right, the copy, 
Old Hickory . . . Full Six Years Old, 
lights up. When the hand returns to the left 
to begin again, the lights go out. The full 
color display was originally a magazine ad 
and was animated and adapted for use as 
a window, counter or bar display piece. 


POPAI Annual Show 
Planned for Chicago 


The only national exhibit of all 
types of window and store displays 
will open in Chicago March 31 when 
the Point-Of-Purchase Advertising 
Institute holds its 7th annual sym- 
posium. 

Producers of store displays from 
all over the country will unveil their 
newest ideas at the show for the 
benefit of the 10,000 sales, advertis- 
ing and administrative 
expected to attend. 

Represented at the three-day ex- 
hibit will be window, counter and 
floor displays; signs of every variety 
including lithographic, plastic, wood, 
glass, wire and metal, electric lighted 
displays, flashers, enamel and edge- 
lite signs; self-service counter and 
floor dispensers, and motion picture 
and sound displays. 

The annual symposium luncheon, 
featuring a prominent speaker, will 
be held April 1 in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Palmer House. Twelve 
hundred advertising and sales ex- 
ecutives have been invited to attend. 

Inquiries about the show will be 
answered by J. K. Gould, executive 
director of POPAI, New York or 
by Paul Godell, vice president of 
Arvey Corp. (Chicago), general 
chairman of this year’s show. 


executives 
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301/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Money-Making Mail 
. - . popular series of booklets presenting 
best methods for writing more effective 
letters. (Page 68) 
302/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
How to Design a Letterhead 

- helpful portfolio containing samples 
of ten different letterhead designs for var- 
iety of businesses. (Page 68) 
303/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Plexiglas for Signs 

. colorful booklet showing wide variety 
of applications of Plexiglas for outdoor 
signs. (Page 29) 
304/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
DuPont “Lucite” 
. . » handy manual listing details on 
DuPont's plastic used in signs. (Page 29) 
305 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Signs of the Times 
. - . indoor and outdoor signs are de 
scribed in this 24-page booklet. (Page 30) 
306/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Plastilux “500” Signs 

. colorful booklet telling of the history 
of signs from caveman to plastic era. 

(Page 30) 
307/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Colorvision Outdoor Signs 
. . » brochure outlining basic features of 
plastic signs. (Page 30) 
308/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Plastic Signs That Sell Day and Night 

. folder on combination signs, mount- 
ing of signs and grouping of plastic signs 
for special effects. (Page 30) 
309/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Step On It 

. folder showing uses of a new type 
of rubber mat with slogans, trade-marks 
and company names. (Page 30) 
310/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
American Decal Window Valances and 
Signs 
. - . full color brochure showing uses of 
decals for advertising purposes. 

(Page 30) 
311/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Idea of Month Club 
. +. new point of purchase display ideas 
offered by Kleen-Stik Products. (Page 30) 
312/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
How To Sell Through Advertising Spe- 
clalty Jobbers 

. handy guide to advertising special- 
ties. (Page 62) 
313/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Winning Ways of Friendly Advertising 

. folder describing special methods of 
building customer loyalty. (Page 62) 
314/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Incentives at Work 

. 36-page booklet about prize cam- 
paigns. (Page 62) 
315/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Triumph of an Idea 


. history of gravure 
easy-to-read style. 


printing told in 
(Page 88) 
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*% Send for these helpful selling tools 


316/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


reasons for use of offset printing. 
(Page 89) 

317/Circle on Readers’ Service card 

Monsen Transparent Impressions 

. « « folder on how to convert letterpress 

plates for offset. (Page 89) 


318/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Mechanical Requirements chart 

- handy chart of mechanical require- 
ments of gravure newspaper supplements 
and magazines. (Page 57) 


319/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Picture Prize Letterheads 
. . . folder showing samples of four types 
of stock letterheads. (Page 66) 


320/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
This is Newton Falls 

. colorful booklet telling story of a 
paper mill. (Page 66) 


321/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Profitable Pointers on Selling by Mail 
- practical booklet offering direct mail 
pointers. (Page 78) 


322/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Facts and Figures on Book Matches 
. facts and figures relating to reader- 
ship and message retention. (Page 78) 
323/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Handbook of Selling in Three Dimensions 
. . . personalized booklet telling how to 
make your exhibits pay. (Page 38) 
324/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Ask For It 
. handy folder containing information 
on a wide variety of historical items. 
(Page 38) 
325/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
The Fourth Dimension in Selling with 
Exhibits 
. . illustrated booklet of displays and 
exhibits. (Page 38) 
326/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Multi-Use Clipper Service 
. folder offers information on many 
uses of art and design service. (Page 73) 
327/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Type Face Specimens 
. typefaces, rules, borders, emblems, 
omnaments, seals and decorative material 
described in handy 128-page catalog. 
(Page 73) 
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Readers’ Service Dept. 
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Please send me the following: 


301 302 303 304 305 
307 308 309 310 311 
313 314 315 316 317 
319 320 321 322 323 
325 326 327 328 329 
331 332 333 334 335 
337 338 339 340 341 
343 344 345 346 347 
349 351 352 353 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
First Class Permit No. 95, See. $10, P. L. & B., Chicago, IL. 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
200 East Illinois St., 


Chicago 11, Ill. 


* Please print or type information below 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


PRODUCTS SOLD 


ADDRESS 


CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed 


not serviced beyond June 15, 1953 
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% Send for these helpful selling tools 





328/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Handlettering booklet 

_- + ne oe foe Se a 
Varigraph for faster hand lettering. 
uae Me 


and 
(Page 33) 
330/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Practical Hints 


. . . @ folder of practical hints for the 
24-sheet artist. (Page 33) 
331/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Government Agency Materials 
. . - booklet describing picture and feature 
story service; scientific, historical and 
military data service. (Page 33) 
332/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Preparing for a Good Sales Presentation 
. . » booklet listing 18 points to keep in 
mind for sales presentations. (Page 64) 
333/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Facts about the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Assn. 
. .. NIAA described in 8-page folder. 
(Page 64) 


rae e: 
Sere 


334/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Peerless Little Gallery 
. . . brochure telling “What Every Youn 
Ad Man Should Know About M e 

(Page 34) 


335/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Library of Photographs 
. . » 4page brochure describes photog- 
raphy service. (Page 34) 


336/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
How Do You Present Your Product? 

. . . folder showing how unretouched 
photos can do a better job. (Page 34) 
337/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Crescent Art Poster Board 


. . 40 samples of display cardboards 
in a six-page folder. (Page 85) 


338/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Port-A-View Sales Clincher 

. colorful brochure tells of portable 
projector sales technique. (Page 41) 
339/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Effective Presentation 


. . . &page booklet telling how to speak 
effectively before groups. (Page 41) 
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340/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Projectograph 
+ « « uses of portable unit de 
scribed in four color folder. (Page 42) 
341/Circle on Readers’ Service card 

Victor Presents the Modern Miracle of 


Magnesound 

. . « @ folder describing magnetic record- 
ing and playback system for 16 mm 
sound projectors. (Page 42) 


342/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
I Never Knew 
- . « booklet explaining many different 
types, sizes and styles of records. 
(Page 42) 
343/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
New Voices for Business Movies 

- a Bell & Howell booklet on Filmo- 
sound 202. (Page 42) 


344/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Films for Training Salesmen 

. . . tips for better selling by sound film 
described in four page folder. (Page 42) 


3485 /Circle on Readers’ Service card 

Lead in Labeling 

. . . colorful booklet describes heat seal 

papers for labeling and packaging. 
(Page 45) 

346/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Wht You Should Enow About Coating 
Products 

. . . &page folder shows samples of nine 
types of speciclly treated materials for 
package finishing. (Page 45) 


347/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Pack to Attract 


. . - booklet showing many uses of cor- 
rugated cardboard boxes. (Page 45) 


348/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Envelope Size Chart 

. . . handy wall chart listing 49 sizes 
and nine styles of envelopes. (Page 69) 


349/Circle on Readers’ Service card 

The Reproduction of Color 

. . . 24page booklet discussing the de 

velopment of color printing processes. 
(Page 90) 

350/Circle on Readers’ Service card 

Overseas Business Services 

. . » McGraw Hill International booklet 

describes Overseas Business Service divi- 

sion. (Page 64) 


351/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Station Identification Standards 

. . « list of radio and TV stations using 
SRA ID standards for spot announce 
ments. (Page 51) 


352/Circle on Readers’ Service card 
Cartoon Calendar 

. . . combination calendar and film tim- 
ing chart. (Page 49) 


353/Circle on Readers’ Service card 


Design and Paper 


. . . booklet featuring type arrangements 
of well known art director. (Page 72) 
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Use of perfumed inks is growing daily 


\ ys To 
SMELL 


as advertisers learn. . . 


By Frank Orlandi 
New York Printer 


“Where's the paper, sweet?” 

“I’ve just finished smelling it, dear. 
The coffee and bacon aroma just fit- 
ted my mood, but thank goodness the 
corner grocer left out the reeking 
limberger ad.” 

Sound fantastic? It could happen 
and probably will happen soon. 

People could be sniffing magazines 
as well as reading them. Fragrant 
advertisements are out of the realm 
of mere speculation. There are still 
some “bugs” that have to be worked 
out by most printers before general 
use of perfumed inks is possible, but 
some of the things we have done re- 
cently indicate that odor may become 
just as important an advertising as- 
set as color. 

Most of the problems in adding an 
odor to a printed piece center around 
the selection of a proper ink. Most 
letterpress inks, for example, are 
heavy pastes and the addition of per- 
fume has not worked too well. The 
result is often a print job that is not 
rub proof and the odor does not last 
News inks work much better. 

There are some restrictions on the 
kind of materials which work well 
for perfumed printing. In most cases 
we have used white blotter stock 
However, we have used many othe: 
materials, including cloth, success- 
fully. 

3ut for evidence of the growing 
use of perfumed printed pieces, con- 
sider some of the jobs we have turned 
out recently: 
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> Scented cards to be placed in 
boxes of ladies’ foundation garments 
to offset odors of rubber, plastics and 
other distracting elements. 
> Perfumed book marks. 
Blotters with a special odor. 
Scented theater tickets. 
Perfumed product tags. 
Perfumed table tents. 
Scented envelope inserts. 
Scented stationery 
most popular odor). 
> Scented cards included in laun- 
dry bundles, packages of curtains, ete 
> Perfumed direct mail pieces to 
sell men’s and 


(pine is the 


women’s clothing 
(with a new-mown hay odor). 

> Perfumed inserts which are at- 
tached (as a sachet) to ladies’ bras- 
sieres. In this case Lehn and Fink’s 
Midnight perfume was sampled by 
being attached to Loveable Bras- 


sleres. 


> Scented labels for ladies’ panties 
(In a sales counter test, the perfumed 
panties outsold non-perfumed pairs 
three-to-one. ) 


> Perfumed business cards 
> Perfumed packages. 

The list is almost endless. Adver- 
tising people are now seeing all kinds 
of possibilities in the use of odors in 
promoting sales. We are presently 
experimenting with the possibility of 
an odoriferous subway card advertis- 
ing chewing gum. We are quite sure 
we can smell up a whole car with 
the odor, if permitted. All of these 
developments indicate that advertis- 
ing is moving in on the public’s noses 

We are also working with a na- 
tional advertiser to scent bed sheets 
and pillow cases, and with a national 
vacuum cleaner manufacturer to 
scent the dust bag, which has always 


been a big problem to housewives 
who store the cleaners in a closet 

One of our most unusual applica- 
tions came as a result of an accident 
We made up scented business cards 
for the Broadway Savings Bank of 
New York City after I accidentally 
dropped a sample bottle of perfume 
while making a deposit at the bank 
I learned a rather amazing thing 
there—men seem to like the smell 
better than women 

There are many new horizons 1) 
the printing business. Chemists are 
sniffing their way to discoveries that 
mav make us the finest smelling na- 
tion in the world. Many new discov- 
eries are being made to develop syn- 
thetic odors which duplicate nature’s 
perfection 

There is no doubt that fragrance 
is liked and used by millions of men 
and women every day in perfumes, 
after shave lotions, etc. The sense of 
smell is a primary human sense and 
is as capable of influencing the emo- 
tions and arousing wants and desires 
as the sense of sight. Yet, many in- 
dustries have yet to discover that fra- 
grances can be used beyond actual 


product applications 
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where modern equipment 


‘i SAVES YOU MONEY 


on letterpress printing 


Both quality and price are right when 
modern equipment and methods are used 
by highly trained craftsmen to produce 
your catalogs, booklets, brochures, and 
other jobs where appearance is important. 
Here, at the John Maher Printing Co., 
you will find one of the most up-to-the- 
minute plants in America with precision 
automatic equipment cutting production 
time and cost...and with a staff that 
knows the importance of courteous service 
and top quality. 


for example: 


If you have 16-page, two-color 
81/2'' x 11" booklets (or 32-page 
two-color 51/2" x 81/2’ booklets) in 
quantities of about 100,000, the 
savings on this modern automatic 
equipment really show up. Send 

a dummy for an estimate and 

see for yourself. 
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PRINTING COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Ave. ~ Chicago 16, Ill. - Phone: Victory 2-0300 


If it’s printed by letterpress it’s good... 
if it’s printed by Mcher it's better 








Agencymen Show Interest in Special Sessions 
At Gravure Technical Assn. Chicago Meeting 


“Admen 
dence in gravure.” 
Len S. 
summed 


are gaining more conti- 
This was the way 
Pinover, retiring president, 
the 1953 
convention of the Gravure Technical 
Assn. held in Chicago. 


Agency 


up activities of 


production people 
out in force for the sessions, which 
covered many of their gravure prob- 
lems. A 
admen’s 


were 


featured 
from the floor 
with answers by a panel moderated 
by John W. Park, production man- 
ager, Chicago Tribune. The panel 
included two representatives 
from agencies, gravure 
publications and printers. 

Edward L. Tollefson of Foote, Cone 
& Belding. president of the Advertis- 
ing Agency Production Men’s Club 
of Chicago, singled out some of the 
major points of agency interest in 
that session for AR: 


special session 


questions 


each 
engravers, 


¢ A request for more careful han- 
dling of original artwork in gravure 
engraving or publication plants. If 
originals are damaged or soiled, they 
should be repaired by the person 
who did the original work. 

¢ More standardization of color be- 
tween gravure plants. 


e Return of original artwork with 
progressive gravure proofs. Athough 
most gravure engravers reported this 
is a standard practice, several agen- 
cies indicated they have had diffi- 
culty on this count. 


e A growing trend toward handling 
engraving of both letterpress and 
gravure plates in the same plant. 
This was of particular interest to 
admen because, in many cases, it 
will mean that a single piece of art- 
work will suffice where two or more 
have been necessary in the past. 


¢ If the original artwork can’t be 
retained by a gravure engraver until 
the job is completed and it is neces- 
sary to furnish letterpress proofs as 
a substitute, these should be four- 
color proofs rather than progressives. 
¢If positives are sent a gravure 
printer or engraver, they should be 
accompanied by progressive gravure 
proofs. 


¢ Much interest 
Convertype 


the 
preparing 
gravure engravings from letterpress 
plates. While this process has been 
used in a limited way by such pub- 
lications as Seventeen and the Phil- 


was shown in 
process of 





adelphia Inquirer, it was stressed 
that it is still in the experimental 
stage subject to continued develop- 


ment. 


Admen showed particular interest 
in Report No. 5 prepared by the 
Joint ANPA-AAAA Committee on 
Newspaper Printing. Ben Dalgin, re- 
production director of the New York 
Times and a member of the com- 
mittee, reported its completion. Ad- 
vance copies were distributed at the 
convention (see story in Photoen- 
graving & Platemaking section of this 
month’s AR). 

Other convention were 
devoted to gravure problems in the 
packaging industry. Association of- 
ficials were highly pleased with the 


Sessions 


numbers attending these sessions 
which covered such subjects as 
chrome plating, packaging design, 


automatic viscosity control and box- 
board printing. 

Of special interest was a report by 
Robert H. Prew, manufacturing 
manager of Nashua Corp., on his 
firm’s with an automatic 
viscosity control machine to control 
ink on gravure presses. 

John E. Hazel, superintendent of 
rotogravure, News Syndicate Co. 
(New York) was elected president 
of GTA to succeed Mr. Pinover. Other 
officers elected were Robert Prew, 
Nashua Corp. (Nashua, N. H.): 
Frank Sportelli, Int’l Color Gravure 
(New York), and Edward S. St. 
John, Halpin, Keogh & St. John 
(New York). 


success 


Book Unfolds History 


Of Gravure Printing 


The history of gravure printing is 
told in a fascinating 40-page book, 
The Triumph of an Idea! Offered by 
This Week magazine, the book tells 
all of the major developments of the 
process which is used today by a 
growing number of publications. 

Copy is kept in a down-to-earth 
vein as the reader follows gravure 
from the time that it was used to 
show “proofs” of etched designs on 
armor of 16th century knights to its 
most modern applications. Easy to 


understand illustrations are used 
throughout the book. 
rcle No. 315 on the 
e Card near back cover 
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Offset Group Offers 
Informative Folder 


A comprehensive picture of offset 
printing, Lithography’s Place in 
Printing Production, is being offered 
by the Lithographers National Asso- 
ciation (New York). The folder 
gives details on the six basic reasons 
for the use of offset: 

1. Paper stock used 

2. Cost of plates 

3. Large sizes possible 

1. High speed 

9. Cost of composition 

6. Fine detail 

The folder also contains a_ basic 
description of the lithographic proc- 
ess and pointers on copy preparation. 
It was written by H. C. Latimer, 
LNAI’s educational director. 


| b } 6 
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Iransparent Impressions 
\id to Plate Conversion 


An unusual method for convert- 
ing letterpress plates to offset has 
been developed by Monsen, Chicago 
type house. The basic ingredient in 
Monsen’s method is that proofs of 
the halftone plates are “pulled” on 
transparent acetate sheets. 

Called Monsen Transparent Im- 
pressions, the proofs are proofed on 
both sides of the acetate with special 
proofing presses which keep the two 
sides in perfect hairline register. The 
lithographer uses the acetate proofs 
as his copy or positives for making 
offset plates. 

Where the subject matter is to 
remain the same size, the lithog- 
rapher can use the proof directly 
either in a contact printing frame 
or photo composing machine. He 
may use the acetate proof to make 
a film negative, or directly on the 










Cooks Introduces New 
Acetate Page Jackets 
Cooks’ (Camden, N. J.) has intro- 


duced a new style of acetate page 
protectors for three-ring loose leaf 
notebooks. The sleeves are reinforced 
at the binding holes and have oval 
punches to keep them from ripping 
loose. Named Ful-Vu Super Pul- 
Pruf Protectors, they are available 
in 81%” by 11” size. 

The new protectors are particu- 
larly well suited for “heavy duty” 


uses such as sales portfolios, data 
booklets, cataloging and photo al- 
bums. 


Writes Ink Story 


Dr. Andries Voet, director of ink 
research for the J. M. Huber Corp. 
(New York) has written a new book 
discussing the physics and chemistry 
of ink and its interaction with paper. 
Entitled “Ink and Paper in the Print- 
ing Process”, the book has been 
published by Interscience Publishers, 
Inc. (New York), $5.00. 
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"Not only was the 
plastic binding, which you 
extremely attractive, but 
the work was well done and the service 
generally of a high character . 
were very much impressed with the 
manner in which this important 
part of the production job 
was handled." 








- « We 


lithographic plate. Because this con- 
tact printing eliminates intermediate 
steps, great clarity of detail is pos- 
sible. 


We’re proud to have played our 

part in the initial promotion brochure for Advertising 
Requirements. Service Bindery, like AR, is geared 

to meet your production needs and solve your 
problems. Every job receives the same dependable, 
quality service that has made us 

Ist choice of advertising 

executives and 

top production men. 


When reduction or enlargement is 
required, the acetate proof makes 
good copy because light is trans- 
mitted through the proof from be- 
hind, giving up to 50°, greater detail 
than is possible with reflected light- 
ing of regular proofs. 

It is a simple matter to revise the 
proofs if changes are required. The 
method can also be used for roto- 
gravure use. 

Complete details on the process 
are contained in a special folder, 
Monsen Transparent Impressions, 
issued by the Chicago firm. 


Service Mounting & Finishing Co., 
A division of 


SERVICE BINDERY CO., Inc., 


2241 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 16 


CAI t 5-3224 
* Portfolio = 


Specialists ¢ 
Finishers of Advertising Displays for Advertisers 
Lithographers * Printers 
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Offset Contest Announcement... This 





four-color arnouncement is being used by 


Lithographers National Assn. (New York) to give details of the 1953 LNA Awards competition. 
Designed by Lester Beall, the piece, printed by offset, of course, uses three pastel inks and 
black. Closing date for the contest, which will include the best in offset printed advertising 


matter, posters, displays, catalogs, labels, stationery, etc., 


is Feb. 28. Winners will be an 


nounced May 18 and exhibited at the Architectural League Gallery (New York) and at the 


associations Chicago convention, June 16-18, 


principal cities 


Hints For Advertisers 
Collected in New Book 


“Idea File,” a handy paper-bound 
book published by Moore Publishing 
Co. (New York), $1.50, is just what 
the name implies. The 100 illustrated 
ideas for printers and advertisers 
originally were published in Ameri- 
can Printer as part of a monthly 
feature by Harry B. Coffin. 

Each idea is printed on both sides 
of a space which can be trimmed to 
fit a 3” x 5” file. Each suggestion is 
illustrated by one or more sketches. 

Many of the ideas are unique, 
while others illustrate printing prin- 
ciples, which, while not necessarily 
new or unique, can be used to ad- 
vantage by many advertisers. 

Typical of some of the ideas are 
letterheads with a novelty flap; a 
business card-booklet; many un- 
usual forms of business reply cards; 
a miniature booklet with a gummed 
cover which can be attached to let- 
brochures, self-mailers, etc.; 
post card “house magazines”; 
gummed memo sheets; odd-shaped 
booklets; combination 
printing runs; novelty folds; etc. 

Any advertiser will find many of 
the ideas useful, regardless of the 
volume of printed material he buys. 


ters, 


economical 


90 


to be followed by a traveling exhibit to 
Entry blanks are available from LNA’s New York and Chicago offices. 


Grainless Offset Plates 
Developed by Foundation 


Two new developments in the pro- 
duction of plates for offset printing 
have been announced by Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation (New 
York). Both are designed to permit 
sharper printing by the 
process. 

Already in use is a new copper 
aluminum bi-metal plate. Although 
experiments to determine its full 
capabilities are still in progress, LTF 
reports that it “shows great promise. 
It is comparatively inexpensive and 
easy to make. And, so far, it has 
shown itself to be almost foolproof. 
It can take a lot of abuse without 
apparent harm.” 

The second important offset devel- 
opment is a “grainless” zinc plate. 
The usual grain in offset plates is one 
of the primary reasons for a lack of 
sharpness in printing. Because of the 
grain, halftone dots had a tendency 
to be ragged around the edges. The 
new grainless plate eliminates this 
problem and LTF officials have high 
hopes that it will permit offset to 
eliminate some of the advantages 
still held by the letterpress process. 

Like the new zinc plate, the bi- 
metal plate also permits sharp half- 


offset 













































tone dots. The zinc plates, however, 
are less expensive and should soon 
be available for even the cheapest 
offset jobs. They can be produced 
with the same materials formerly 
used for zinc plates, but treated in 
a different manner. 


Screen Process Gets New 
Name in Book by Kosloff 


The screen process printing indus- 
try gets a new name in a book just 
published by Bruce Printing Co. 
(Milwaukee). It is Mitography, the 
title of Albert Kosloff’s handbook on 
the art. (Mitography, The Art and 
Craft of Screen Process Printing. 
$3.25) 

Kosloff, a Chicago educator, com- 
bined the Greek mitos meaning 
threads or fibers and graphein mean- 
ing to write, to come up with the 
new name. His book is a basic ex- 
planation of the art. 

While basically a text for students 
and a reference book for printers, 
the volume offers valuable informa- 
tion for admen—especially with a 
rapidly expanding volume of adver- 
tising printing being handled by the 
screen process. 

In the book, Kosloff points out 
that mitography is the most versa- 
tile and adaptable printing process 
existent, since it is a method which 
can print on any surface, any mate- 
rial—wood, cloth, cardboard, plastic, 
etc.—in any shape with great facil- 
ity. “It supplements the other 
graphic arts processes,” according to 
Kosloff. 

Information in the book includes 
the history of screen process print- 
ing; basic materials and equipment; 
processes for producing plates; inks; 
drying; photographic processes; 
printing surfaces and materials, and 
other reference material. 


Interchemical Publishes 
Color Reproduction Book 


The Printing Ink division of Inter- 
chemical Corp. (New York) offers a 
fact-packed 24-page booklet, The 
Reproduction of Color. The booklet 
discusses the development of color 
printing processes, including many 
of the more recent developments. 

Several four-color illustrations 
help to explain the subject matter. 
One of the most interesting features 
is a cover illustration showing a por- 
tion of one of the four-coler repro- 
ductions in the booklet 
20 times. 
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MAILING LISTS TYPE SIZING 


CONSTRUCTIVE LIST SERVICE 


Let us help solve your mailing list problems. 












New invention, Strechtype* is the 
answer to 17s" column headache. 


One °9 STRECHTYPE™ FREE 


The 8x10" size or $5 credit on more ex- 
pensive photos. STRECHTYPE* saves 
you time and money by reproportion- 
ing complete ads, proofs of type, art 
or photos in one or more colors. Original 
copy of any size to 12 x 16" can be 
Strechtyped* to any other size, 1.e., 
2'2x9" can be Strechtyped* to 1%x9" or 
2!2x11" or any other size you want 

This free offer is good for 30 days, 
and celebrates the granting of Patent 
No. 2607268 covering the Strechtype* 
process. 24 hour service. Free circular 


FRED H. BARTZ, President 
HARRY BAIRD CORP, Advertising Typographers 
18 West Kinzie Street Chicago 10, Illinois 


Toe Vehnme PHOTO TPE 


NEWSPAPER donee 
Nima aa OFFSET USERS 


ew SERVICE NO TYPE USED 
the ' 


lines, body text, with Fototype. Easy, fast, pro 


* Addressograph  * Addressing ee ae 
MA § fessional. Cuts type costs by as much as 90% 
The Letter Shop Lea ts3 LO ATSC NCAIMEMOS | Use for house organs,ads, direct mail, catalogs, 


431 S. Dearborn St. + Chicago, Ill. brochures--even letterheads! Clean, sharp chat 
Phone WAbash 2-8655 ——— ee acters for offset or silk screen reproduc tion 
TYPOGRAPHERS | Over 250 styles and sizes. Get free catalog today' 
CHARTS : 


CHARTS 


A We can help 
you make yours 
outstanding 


GRANTHAM GRAPHICS 


111 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 
Phone WAbash 2-7751 











Mail Order Lists in all groups. 


We are prepared to provide custom-re- 
searched lists meeting exact market require- 
ments. 


WALTER DREY, INC. 


Mailing List Consultants 


| 
| 
| @ DEALER HELP MATS 
@ NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING MATS 
@ CUTS 
@ Quality @ STEREOS 


@ Service 








257 - 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y., OR. 4-706] 
333 N. Michigan Av., Chicago 1, IIl., Fl. 6-4180 
157 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass., HA. 6-709! 


@ Dependability 


|HArrison 7-1564 


eee 2 ee ai 727 S. Dearborn Chicago 


When you i Rensenber MONARCH 


need WM. F. RUPERT | 
RECENT [Compiler of NATIONAL | | MATRIX & STEREOTYPE 
BIRTH LISTS EXCLUSIVELY 
BIRTH for over 55 years ce., INC. 
90 Fi Ave., New Yor | 
LISTS ” OR hse _— 


Member: DMAA, NCMLB, ATCMU 
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LETTER SHOPS 













“Just ask _ 
for Marie” 


For quick pick-up of your copy, ac- 
curate work, and prompt handling. 
We specialize in the following: 








MULTIGRAPH 


* Mimeograph * Planograph 

































1413 ROSCOE STREET 
CHICAGO !3 


Etc. you get, AND morE 
| 


| 
| WHEN WALK SETS YOUR AD 
= ee: we give you 
e most out 0. s yant 
JAYP use—in seal oun Sacenmenas MAIL ORDER 


WALA advertising typographer | CONSULTANT 


13 E.HUBBARD STREET MO 4-6134 CHICAGO 11 














(@ad) Encaian lanauaaa Divicina } 


_ EOP) Foreign Language Division 


Increase Your Sales by Mail 


Wh itt Vorth more am % 


MAIL ORDER SALES CONSULTANT 
Highland Park, Illinois 
x * 


i 
Typesetting in English ' 
and over 600 ; 
Languages and Dialects 4 
§ 

5 


WORLD'S FOREMOST FOREIGN: 
P LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
em cme wre em me wm me 


DISPLAYS | PHOTOS — PRINTS PHOTO-REPORTING 
PHOTO-REPORTS 


ON PRODUCT APPLICATIONS 
Nationwide organization of 500 capable 
Photo-Reporters provides effective way to 
obtain on-location photos, case histories, 
stories and releases. 


Write Today for Free Details 





























Your Display problems oe 
_. are our business.... 
SD ty 


photography PLUS printing 
Glossy 8x10 Photos. 1000—$55. 
Glossy Color Prints. 1OOM—1¢ ea. 
complete ONE STOP promotions. 
ds ae K. COPY-ART 


165 W. 46 St. N.Y. C. 
samples. price lists. Plaza 7-0233 

































to discuss them with us. 


MARDOR REPRODUCTIONS 
717 LYONS AVE + levington 11, W.J. 





For more information write or phone 


SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERVICE 
38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 
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Coming Conventions 
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9-11 


18-21 
23-25 


31-Apr. 2 


APRIL 
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13-14 
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28-May 1 
30-May 2 


30-May 4 


8-10 
14-17 


14-17 


wk of 14th 


22-24 


27-July 1 


JULY 
16-17 
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Advertising Specialty Nat’l Assn— 
Spring Show—Palmer House— 
Chicago 

Assn of Nat'l Advertisers — Hot 
Springs, Va.—The Homestead 

Folding Paper Box Assn of Amer- 
ica—-Drake Hotel—Chicago 

Point of Purchase Advertising 
Inst.—Palmer House—Chicago 


Associated Business Publica- 
tions — Merchandising Contest 

Awards—New York 

Int’l Assn. of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers, Inc. — Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Associated Business Publications 
—Midwest Clinics—Drake Hotel 
—Chicago 

Associated Business Publications 
—Eastern Clinics—Roosevelt 
Hotel—New York 

Associated Business Publications 
—Industrial Contest Awards— 
Milwaukee 

Packaging Mach. Mfg. 
Sheraton Hotel—Chicago 

Am. Management Assn, 22nd Nat’l 
Packaging Exposition—Navy 
Pier—Chicago 

Am. Newspaper Publishers Assn, 
annual convention—Waldorf As- 
toria, New York 

Am. Assn of Advertising Agencies 
—Greenbrier—White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 

Nat'l Assn of Radio & TV Broad- 
casters — Biltmore Hotel — Los 
Angeles 

Southern Calif. Advertising Agen- 
cies Assn annual conference — 
Del Coronado Hotel—San Diego 

Associated Business Publica- 


Inst. — 


tions—Homestead—Hot Springs, 
Va. 











Nat'l Newspaper Promotion Assn, 
annual convention—Fort Shelby 
Hotel—Detroit 


Assn of Canadian Advertisers, 
Royal York Hotel—Toronto 

Export Advertising Assn Fifth 
Annual Int’l Advertising Con- 
vention—Plaza Hotel—New York 

General Membership meeting—re- 
search engineering council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc. 
—St. Paul, Minn. 

Magazine Publishers Assn—Green- 
brier—White Sulphur Springs, 


W. Va. 
Nat’l Paper Box Supplies Assn— 
Sheraton Plaza—Boston, Mass. 
Fourth coating conference of 


Technical Assn of Pulp and Pa- 
per Industry, Netherlands Plaza 
Hotel—Cincinnati 

Inland Daily Press Assn, spring 
meeting, Congress Hotel—Chi- 
cago 








Nat’l Sales Executives—Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Int’l Graphic Arts Education 
Assn, Annual Conference on 
Printing Education—Hotel Stat- 
ler—New York 

Advertising Federation of Am.— 
annual convention—Statler Ho- 
tel, Cleveland 

Lithographers Nat'l Assn—Edge- 
water Beach Hotel—Chicago 

Advertising Assn of the West— 
Annual Convention Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco 

Nat'l Industrial Advertisers Assn 
— Hotel William Penn — Pitts- 
burgh 

Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Assn—Somerset Hotel—Boston 

Nat’l Assn. Display Industries— 
Conrad Hilton Hotel—Chicago 





Nat’l Assn of Exhibit Mfrs—White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 





Photographers Assn of America— 
Conrad Hilton—Chicago 





SEPTEMBER 

13-16 Printers Supplymen’s Guild—Dal- 
as 

21-23 Assn of Nat'l Advertisers, annual 
meeting—Drake Hotel—Chicago 

26-29 Mail Advertising Service Assn— 
Hotel Statler—Detroit 

30-Oct.2 Direct Mail Advertising Assn — 






Hotel Statler—Detroit 


Advertising Requirements 








pv the first time in history, here is a publication 


which offers its advertisers COMPLETE coverage 


of the active advertising buyers in 


recognized U.S. Agency — 


EVERY important agency... 


important user of advertis- 
ing of any kind, national, regional, and 


local... 


important advertising me- 





: : tising promotion .. 
Circulation Pattern of 


Advertising Requirements 


Total 
Classification Copies 


ADVERTISERS 


important chain store 


advertising headquarters... 


ee 13,287 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES............... 9,165 
MEDIA PROMOTION MANAGERS ......... 2,074 
MISCELLANEOUS 


important department store 


other important prospect for 


every kind of advertising component, 


TOTAL. . . .21,000 
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All the experienced skill and ability of the circulation department of 
—— Age and Industrial Marketing is being devoted to the 


establishment of a circulation pattern as nearly perfect 
as possible for 


“Advertising Requirements 


200 EAST ILLINOIS STREET e CHICAGO !I1. ILLINOTS 








, 
We! 


oa Ap Uhn em 
Combination 
Every Time... 


hether it’s Mounting and 

Finishing or Impervo, the 

nation’s leading lithographers and display specialists depend 
upon Arvey’s Dual Service to produce top-rank jobs. 
Advertising and packaging men specify LAMCOTE for 
sparkling protection and extra eye-appeal. 


LAMCOTE Miulti-Color Printing service provides brilliant, 
transparent packaging for a wide variety of products . . . and 
Arvey Laminated Plastics make possible new concepts of 

retail and sample packaging for powders, liquids and 
semi-liquids. Arvey’s creative ability and merchandising counsel 
pin-point the services suited to your needs, 

for a winning combination every time! 


POINT-OF-PURCHASE 
Come See 


L 4 th ADVERTISING A 
earn all (hats | y oay exMisit end 7th ANNUAL SYMPOSIUM 
NEW in- } March Hist Apri tet end ind 2 


42 
PALMER HOUSE CHICAGO 


—~ 


nr a rn mnt arte 
Se ee . aa 6 ball A Ch 18 
. N. Kimba venue, icago 
eee JERSEY CITY 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City 4 


ARVEY@CORPORATION 


1. MOUNTING & FINISHING 


Ideas, dummy constructions and complete 
finishing on window, wall, counter and 
floor displays. 


2. DUAL SERVICE 


Simultaneous production and distribution 
from 2 plants (Chicago and Jersey City) 
with identical equipment and facilities. 


3. IMPERVO ® 


The original weatherproofing process for 
cardboard outdoor displays .. . impervi- 
ous to rain, snow, sun and wind... sheds 
weather like a duck sheds water. 


4. LAMCOTE ® 


The finish thet starts sales . . . tough, lus- 
trous, transnarent film of plastic applied 
by our exclusive process to the surface of 
paper, cardboard, fabric, etc. 


5. MULTI-COLOR PRINTING 


On plain or laminated cellophane, ace- 
tate, foil, polyethylene, pliofilm, Saran, 
glassine and other hard-to-print mate- 
rials. Rolls, wraps, bags. 





